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NEWS OF 


PARIAMENT has approached the stage of finishing off in a man- 
ner which at once exemplifies the political lassitude of the day, 
and the necessity which is increasing for some radical change in 
the mode of conducting a large part of the public business. 

Even the Lords pass the Government of India Bill on its se- 
cond reading with little more than an expression of consistent 
dislike from Lord Granville, and 2 cutting criticism from Lord 
Ellenborough ; who thanks God that it is none of his, and pro- 
nounces the bill to be the work of the Commons rather than 
Ministers. ‘This is a mistake. A variety of ‘ suggestions” 
were thrown into the Commons, and those were ‘‘ passed” which 
floated best ; so that the bill is the work of little more than in- 
genious constitution paper-making by force of haphazard. The 
Lords, however, yielding to the mode of the day, virtually de- 
clined to interfere, except perhaps to suggest an amendment of 
style here and there. 

The treatment of the Jew question, which has been in effect 
settled this week, does not fall within the scope of the changes to 
which we allude, although it gives more proof of the political de- 
bility among the Peers. The majority of that House has contrived 
to ‘ consult its dignity ” in a way that, outside the walls, provokes 
nothing but smiles of no respectful kind. Lord Lucan’s Jews 
Bill, authorizing cither House to modify the oath of admission in 
the case of Jews, has been passed by the Peers, who have firmly 
repelled any attempt to defeat that particular measure; at the 
very same time that their Lordships have also passed the ‘ rea- 
sons’’ proposed by the Government for rejecting Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Oaths Bill, on the ground that those who will not use the | 
form, ‘‘on the true faith of a Christian,” are “‘ morally unfitted ” 
to legislate in a Christian assemblage! The Peers, led by Lord | 
Derby, deemed themselves to have consulted their dignity by 
sending down their own bill for the admission of the Jews, along 
with those reasons for rejecting the Commons’ bill. The great 
fact, however, is that on that most extraordinary act of consist- | 

| 
| 
| 





eney,—which could not have been a bitterer sarcasm had it been 
invented by Rabelais or Voltaire,—the Lords have practically 
settled the subject so far as their own House was concerned. 

The question then was, how the Honse of Commons could act 
under these peculiar circumstances ; and Lord John Russell re- 
sumed the lead which he had been allowed to keep on this parti- 
cular branch of legislation. He explained on Tuesday the 
course which he had arranged in anticipation of last night 
-—to move the second reading of Lord Lucan’s Jew Bill as a | 
mode of accomplishing the purpose which the Commons have so 
long had in view, and which the Lords have so capriciously but 
so fortunately adopted ; to persevere with the Oaths Bill, which 
will operate as a material improvement of the oath, though the 
original purpose has been transferred to Lord Lucan’s bill; and, 
finally, instead of accepting sub silentio the irrational reasons of 
the Lords, or rejecting them in a way that might impede useful 
legislation, to receive them with respect duc to the other Cham- | 
ber, but to place on record the motives which induce the House 
of Commons not to take any notice of those reasons. Thus the | 
Commons persevere with their own line of action, and attain 
their objects undisturbed by the caprices of the Peers or Lord 
Derby’s fantastical notions of ‘‘ dignity.” 

Another very important subject which has been deeply stirred | 
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of Jate was diseussed in a debate raised by Mr. Hutt, but not 
settled. Mr. Hutt moved a resolution substantially abandoning 
the practice of visit and search to identify the nationality or 
pursuits of slave-trading ships; Mr. Hutt’s speech, however, 
aiming at the total abandonment of the armed suppression, 
squadron and all. His arguments were comprehensive, though 
they did not exhaust the subject. The impossibility of putting 
down the traffic in slaves so long as there is a demand for slave 
labour, the embarrassments into which the attempts at forced 
suppression lead us, the recent disputes with the United States, 
the aggravation of suffering which the pursuit of slavers and the 
consequent devices for evasion draw upon the Negroes themselves, 
the interference which such measures offer to the extension of 
regular trading on the African coast—these were Mr. Hutt’s 
practical arguments. On the other side Ministers and the late 
Premier resisted any departure from the present system. Take 
off the restriction upon the slave-trade, they said, and it will 
expand to immense proportions ; while the assertion, that the in- 
terference is unsuccessful, is refuted by the facts. The case of 
Loando alone illustrates the advance which has been made, 
From that port, formerly, fifteen or eighteen thousand Negroes 
were annually conveyed—about the number now taken from the 
whole of West Africa ; while at Loando a legitimate traffic has 
been substituted amounting to 239,000/. exports, and 293,0007. 
imports. Brazil has abandoned the slave-trade, which is now 
limited to Cuba as an importer; and instead of continued em- 
barrassments with the United States, that Republic has recently 
agreed to reinforce its own squadron in the Cuban waters for the 
express purpose of codperating with our own. Here is success 
instead of failure, and 223 Members against 24 supported the 
Government and the late Government in giving the negative to 
Mr. Hutt’s motion. 

Mr. Disraeli professes to have introduced a bill to purify the 
Thames, but it is literally a bill concerning the Metropolitan 
Board of Public Works, for whom it enacts Laissez faire. The 
Board is to be no more controlled by the Minister of Public 
Works, and it is empowered to raise 3,000,000/. sterling on a 
metropolitan rate of 3d. in the pound, which will pay off in- 
terest and principal it is calculated in forty years. 

The excellent bill for permitting the establishment of Reforma- 
tories throughout Ireland has passed the stage of Committee in 
the Commons, not too late, it is to be hoped, for final success in 
the upper House. Amongst other odds and ends which have 
been disposed of has been the salary of M. Otto Miindler the 
travelling agent of the National Gallery—the vote implying that 
the Commons will support the Government in still further 
reforms of that strangely-managed institution. Members are 
anxious to be off by the end of the month and Ministers are 
giving every sign of a wind-up; making arrangements to expe- 
dite business. settling such posts as are vacant and giving a 
peerage her i there,—as in the case of Sir John Yarde Buller ; 
Mr. Disraeli an! his friends being resolved to make Lords while 
the sun shines. 


** The Queen at Cherbourg” has become already a standing 
topic, and publie fecling goes entirely against the French Em- 
peror for having given an invitation which, to say the least of it, 
is so infelicitous. Wherever you hear English people speak out, 
from the lobby to the omnibus, the press to the drawing-room, 
or the club to the coffvee-house, the utterance is the same: “ She 
could scarcely refuse, but she ought not to have been asked.” 
‘* The Emperor is ‘a deep one,’ and so ill an invitation must 
have had an ill motive.” We can imagine, indeed, one answer 
that her Majesty might have given—That she was too busy to 
officiate at Cherbourg, because she had so much to do at Alder- 
shott and Portsmouth. But she has chosen another kind of 
answer. Consenting to go, she has given the reply in the 
manner of her going. As Jupiter complied when Semele begged 
him to visit her with all his honours, Queen Victoria makes her 
invited visit with a fleet that could bombard Cherbourg and hold 
it against the French. 





The intelligence from India tells us of victory, and fills us 
with alarm. Sir Hugh Rose had no doubt taken Calpee, but as 
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he marched forward the insurrection revived at his heels. The 
insurrection is said to have been put down in every part, but 
nowhere has it been extirpated. Again, we have the assurance 
which becomes formidable from its repetition, that at Lucknow 
the “people are beginning to come in.”  Scindia continued 
faithful to us, and was defeated; while two wings of his army 
were not defeated, because they crossed over to the enemy. It 
has been thought necessary to strengthen conspicuous posts even 
in Bombay. In great operations the rebels are defeated; but 
they appear to be as difficult to drive away as flies. Meanwhile, 
the climate is destroying numbers of English. ‘That valuable 
force, the Artillery, was losing 14 per cent per annum by cli- 


| 


mate alone ; and routine assisted the sun by keeping up heavy | 


European clothing and preventing eastern expedients to counter- 
act the heat. 

Nor is this all. The broader the view taken, the more pain- 
ful it becomes. It is understood that we have only 26,000 Eu- 
ropeans available for fighting in all India, the rest being thrown 
in some way hors de combat. Financiers are assuring native 
capitalists, that our debt could be repaid if we hold only the 
Presidency towns. And an evident watch of anxiety and fear 
is kept upon the state of our hitherto quiescent neighbours over 
the north-west frontier. 





The feeling of false security, upon which India is casting such 
a black moral, has received fresh castigation through an unex- 
pected outrage at Jeddah. A mob of the faithful in that out- 
post of Mecca assembled for the purpose of massacring the Chris- 
tians. Amongst the first victims were the English and French 
Consuls and their families, who were slaughtered with cireum- 
stances of great cruelty. The English force in the neighbour- 
hood was by no means suflicient to afford protection; and a 
larger force was moved up too late to prevent, but not to avenge 
the massacre, had it not been that the offenders were but a mob, 
the place itself and its governor be ing subjects of the Porte—our 


ally. The outbreak is said to hove | received its first inspiration 
from Delhi; so that it isa kind of supplement to the Indian 
revolt, visiting us on our Indian high road in the Red Sea. 


There are rumours, that in other places—-Suez and elsewhere, 
under the feeble Government of the Sultan—the Mussulmans 
are putting the Christians in mortal fear. 





The Amcri 


to a single incident. 


‘an news is idioma ealioad 1, in the way of novelty, 
That an army should be moving towards 
the Salt Lake, or that Mexico should be in a revolutionary 
ferment, is no noyelty whatever; but party spirit in Florida has 
gone to unusual lengths, At a place called Tampa, a town in 
the remote parts of the state, one party has stolen a march 
upon another, and in the morning four “ prominent men,” 
were found hanged on as many trees in the suburbs. This 
is the argumentum ad hominem with a vengeance. It is per- 
haps carrying to an extreme an abuse opposite to that under 
which we live, for here boundless political impunity almost re- 
lieves men from the slightest shade of personal responsibility on 
any political subject. 





Correspondents o > the dai ly | papers »us narratives of the 
attempt to lay the 7 intic Telegr: ph e tb le,—narratives which 
ought to be instructive for the third attempt. No small amount 
of risk was incurred through the method of stowing the cable: 
the ships were not big enough; a 
stowed on the upper deck, and the vessel was rendered danger- 
ously top-heavy for the encounter with the Atlantic storms. 
This was a source of severe anxiety though not of disaster; yet 
how necessary was it in this particular instance more than a 
thousand others, to l ship-wreck 


considerable portion was 


avoid the slightest chenee of 
The cable was paid out after the manner established by many 
experiments, and it suddenly broke near the Agamemnon, appa- 
rently at a time when it was descending some steep incline be- 
low the Ocean. Is the cable of suflicient strength to bear its own 


weight when it length of it is suspended almost perpendi- 








cularly? We might infer that whether in length of cable, 
strength of cable, or capacity of ship, those who haye undertaken 
this work have made the mistake so common with all the world 


just now,—that is all the most civilized world, from London 
builders to British Statesmen,—not to allow enough margin, 


Hebates aud Proceedings in YWarliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WREK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, July 12. Royal Assent to Chief Justice of Bombay, 
County Management, Commissioners for Exhibition of 1851 Bills—Oaths Bill; 
Lords Reasons agreed to—Jews ; Lord Lucan’s Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, July 13. Church Rates; Lord Derby’s Answer to Lord Portman—Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Bill read a second time—Wills of British Subjects Abroad Bill 
read a second time. i 

Thursday, July 15. Government of India (N 

Friday, July 16. Militia Ballot Suspension Bil 
of India (No. 3) Bill ia Committee. 

Hovse or Commons, Monday, July 12. Supply ; Civil Service Estimates— 
Slave Trade ; Mr. Hutt’s Motion—Government of New Caledonia Bill commit'ed. 


3) Bill read a second time. 
lread a second time—Government 








Tuesd. July 13. Oaths and Jews Bills; Berd John Russell's Stateme nt—Sup- 
ply; Civil Estimates—Militia Ballots Sus pension Bill read a third time and passed 
—Indemnity Bill read a second time. 

Wednesday, July 14. Reformatory Scheole (Ireland) Bill committed- 
Civil Estimates— Local Management Bil! read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, July 15. Supply; Militia Estimates supplementary—Corrupt Prac- 
tices Prevention Act Continuance Bill committed—Purification of the Thames Bij} 
read a first time—Legitimacy Bill committed—Civil Bills, &c. (Irelanc) Act Con- 
tinuance Bill read a second time. 

Friday, July 16. Corrupt Practices Prevention Continuance Bill C ommitte d— 
Jews; Lord Lucan’sBill read a second time—Public Moneys; Sir Baring’s 
Complaint—Reformatory Schools (Ireland) read a third time and passed—In- 
demnity Bill read a third time and passed, 


TIME-TABLE, 


Supply . 


The Lords. The Commons, 

Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
| Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
| MamGay .ccccccccccccce 5h 4... 8h 20m Monday ...s-eeeeeeeees Noon .... 3h 40m 

6h m) 2h Om 

Teesay ..ccccccccscces 5h - Th 45m Tuesday....... eee th m) Yh 45m 

Wednesday .......... ° No sitting Wednesday . . .»» Noon,... 4h lim 
Thursday........ cocce GB weer GS Ge | Thursday...... ° .-Noon.... 3h 4im 
Gh .(m) Th 45m 

Friday .....sccceeeeres Sh .m, 12h 30m Priday oocccccceceeeres Noon. 4h Om 
6h m) 2h Om 

Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 16h 35m Sittings this Week, 8; Time, 49h lom 
—— this Session, 81; — I%th 55m —— this Session 116; — 769h 57m 


| Council at home. 





GoveRNMENT OF INDIA, 

The Thursday sitting of the House of Peers was devoted to a debat 
on the second reading of the Indian Bill (No. 3). The Earl of Derry, 
regretting that the task had not devolved upon his “‘ noble friend and 
late colleague,’ moved that it should be read a second time. The greater 
part of the speech by which he supported his motion consisted of a re- 
capitulation of the steps taken in regard to Indian legislation, beginning 
with the opposition made by his party to any legi: lation, and ending with 
the passing of the present bill. Iaving drawn this historical sketeh, he 
proceeded to unfold and comment upon the provisions of the bill, and to 
defend in detail the plan adopted by his Government: all matters with 
which every one is familiar. 

On one or two points he proposed to offer ame ndme nts. One was to make 
clearer Mr. Gladstone’s clause touching the employment of troops paid out 
of Indiz . revenue, He should propose an amendment to remove all am- 
biguity, to the effect that it shal nt, except to repel actual 
invasion or in a sudden and urgent emergency, to make the revenues of 
India applicable without the consent of Parliament to defray the expense of 
military operations, carried on sty yond the frontier. 

Another amendment he thus explained. ‘ The other point to which I 
would refer is contained in an earlier clause of the bill—I think the 32d or 
33d—which has reference to admission to the civil service. The law 
stands provides that all persons who are admitted into the civil service of 
the East India Company shall pass such e . uminations as shall be from time 
to time prescribed and regulated by the Court of Directors and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. That aa r is now transferred to the Secre- 
tary of State; but this bill goes further than I think the justice of the cas 
warrants, and gives to the pri inci} le of competitive examination, for the first 
time, a Parliamentary sanction, fettering the acts of the Executive by an 
Act of Parliament, and comp lling an adherence to the principle of com- 
petitive ex: nmin: ition. It is my intention to move the omission of the words 
which render it necessary f r the Government to admit candidates for the 
civil service in the order of their proficiency at a competitive ex: amination, 
leaving the law as it stende, with regard to admission to the Indian civil 
service, subject to such regulations as may be issued by the Secretary of 
State, with the approval of the Crown, and laid before Parliament.’ 
Finally he intimated that the Government will be happy to give the fullest 
and most impartial consideration to any amendments whie h may be suggested 
in the course of the discussion of this bill. (Cheers.) 

No opposition was offered to the second reading. Earl Gran- 
vILLE, describing Lord Derby’s speech as “a singularly clear and 
lucid statement of the legislation of this year with regard to India,” 
criticized the course followed by the Government in not at oncc 
adopting Lord Palmerston’s bill and modifying it—many of the 
provisions of this bill are exactly, and more substantially the same with 
those in the bill of the late Government—instead of secking a littk 
triumph by bringing in a new bill. Then he examined the clauses of 
the measures. ‘The drift of his statements and arguments went against 
the establishment of a Council at all, and he said that he had only con- 
curred in proposing one in deference to public opinion, and because tli 
Council Lord Palmerston proposed would not have had the disadvan- 
tages of that form of Government. He not only objected to the 
composition of the Council | to its number, and complained that h« 
could not understand its course of procedure. Powers are given to the 
Council to stop the supplies, other powers which they ought 
properly to exercise are refused them. Clause 59, restricting the 
Crown in the employment of the troops in India, appeared to him 
altogether unconstitutional, a1 hoped it would be much modified 
He should not oppose any } deprecated, 

‘It is likely that in a very short time we shall have again to diseuss the 
\ F Even the most ardent admirers 
ind tha 


not be con pete 
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provisions he 





question, how is India te be governed? ; 
of this scheme must admit that the whole thing is an experiment, 
it ought to be very much treated as such. 

The Earl of Etumnrorove began by noticing Lord Derby's expres- 
sion of regret that it had len to his late colleague to ask : the 
ILouse to approve this bil ‘ 

** My lords, I feel still greater regret in stat 
imposs sible for me, as a Minis ster of the Crown, tiously to ask yo 
lordships to agree to this Bill, ause, desirous as I am that whatever 
measure is adopted should b« ument one, [ could never have called 
upon you to agree to any Bil l Council of India 
was not chosen by popular ele m; nor could I have asked you to ratify 1 
ae for introducing what is called competitive examination into the 
iwineers and Artillery of the Indian army.’ But he considered this bill 
** more the bill of the House of Commons than that of the Ministry.’ 
That House was determined to | late—to put an end to the double Go- 
vernment, to make a responsible ster—but what have they done? They 
have only put an end to the Court of Pr opri tors. The mode of ~ &.. ine 
the Council affects the Mi niste r’s re wen sibility, and ** al ss the nominees 
of the Crown and the elected m« mber -s can come to some xmicable arrange- 
ment for dying alternately—( (ree rugiter)—it will be impossible to pre- 
serve the proper proportion.”” The Mit 1ister will not be solely responsible 
here, for he will not be able to expend a shilling, he will not be re ‘sponsible in 
India, because a material part of the Government—the Councils of the Go- 
vernor-General and Governors—will be clected not by him, but by the 
Every man in India will look to the Home Government 
“Then the members of the Council will not retire on 
ge. ‘You make a Council, then, 








ing that it would have | 
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to reward his services. 
5007. a year, but will keep their patron 





’ part of which in ten years must be effete, and they will then be very much 
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in the position of a conclave of Cardinals with a dying Pope. (“ Hear, 
hear!” and alaugh.) Canvassing will go on continual! each man will 
be looking into his neighbour's face to see who is to die first, nd ample pre- 
parations will be made, in the most pious disposition, for filling his pl we 
‘After eight or ten years, therefore, canvassing wil! be perpetually going on 
for i to ‘those respectable old men.” Lord Ellenborough also 
strongly objected to the abolition of the Secret Committee. He concluded 
by expressing, in warning tones, the anxiety—never greater than now— 
with which he looks to the future. y tosend out a larger force 








successl 


It is necessar 





than we can spare, but even that reinforcement wil © us to 

= ya . , ! 
maintain our positl n in that untry inks Wi mw »] n- 
telligible and acceptable to the natives 


md tim 
Tur Jew Bins 


} +} ley 
GISPos Gon baat ew 


The bill was read a sec 


The House of Lords 
ting. First, the reasons f{ 
Commons to the Oaths 
cussed these r 
though he did not think th 


amendments of th 
Earl GRANVILLE dis- 
{ Lord Lucan. Al 
ited is the best mod 





1c D ( 
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nnexion Lil 
mode of settlement adoy 


‘asons in ¢ 























yet as it will obtain the practical object in view he was not disposed to 
be hypereritical. But when th House had adopted a measure which 
all knew would lead to the introduction of the Jews, it would be 
inconsistent to agree to these ‘reasons.’ It would | hildish t 

pose these very flimsy reasons « nfluence the Hous Comm 

He knew it was of no use to al to the Government b they | 
to conciliate their pporters ut th supporters could not really 
conciliated, when the thing itself was given up, by a few words offensis 
to the Commons and insulting to the Jew It would be much bette ) 
make the concession in a frank spirit, and say that although they l 
not agree to admit Jews to the Legislature in the manner proposed 
the bill, yet that they had tal s to settle the question. 

The Earl of Derry defended the course pursued by the Lous TI 
had not changed thei ms, and they were bound to state t t 
Courtesy to the otl demanded that the reasons of the Commo 
should be answered, uw as the Oaths Bill is conecrned. The Lord 
reasons are only answers to the Commons’ reason ind Lord Derby 
cited both, and maintained that there was nothing inconsistent in send- 
ing down the reasons and in agreeing to Lor L Tan s bill B » doin 
they would leave it to the other House to aet it thought fit, and tl 
option of rescinding a resolution to admit Jews would remain with the 
He proposed to omit the sixth clause and substitute another 
fourth, as follows— 

a ~ause, Without imputin lisloyalty « le n tol Ma- 
jesty’s subjects of the Jewish persuasion, the Lords cons r that the d ! 
and rejection of that Saviour in whose name each H f Parliam 
daily offers up its collective pr ‘ r the Divine blessing on its « 
constitutes a moral unfitness to tak part in the lation | 


Christian community 
The M irquis of Lanspownr remarked, Lord Derby overlooked 
the question when he said that he left it to the Commo sto determine 
whether the Jews. should be admitted or not. If they had left the othe 
House of Parliament to determine that question, it would have done so 
long ago; but they all knew that the House of C 
nove upon it without the direct sanction and h 
ships’ House. The « taken is most 





mmons y 
rity of their lord- 


singular and inconsis 


vl 
yurse 








There was a bill on the table intended to pave t! for 

Jews, and they were asked to agree to reasons vy should not |} 
admitted because they were morally unfit The | f Mates 
said it is desirable it should be known that the Govern t hav 
changed their views, but that the concession has been made to a politic 











necessity and not toa moral conviction. The Earl of Can.isie described 
the proceeding as discreditable and inconsistent. The Earl of Ianp- 
WICKE would vote for the reasons because he v n favour of a compr 
mise. When the admission of Jews to the Llouse of Lords is diseu 

he will oppose that admission. Lord Sran.ey of ALprennny said t 
motive must be a strong one which made the noble lords opposite tak: 
hypocritical a course. The Duke of Newcastie re ed the introduc- 
tion of reproachful language. Lord Derby had b inimated by } 


triotic motives reputation of Snr Robert Peel, of whom the D 


Th 











of Neweastle was a follower, and whom he not only respected but | | 
was amply vindicated, if it needed vindicati what had 
on this question. Sir Robert Peel I t t by t 
gratitude of his country Che 

The reasons we put riatim Upon el l 
igainst the substitute clause ; but it was « i Oto 42. ¢ 
was struck out. 

Shortly afterwards, the Jews Bill came up for the t! ‘ I 
motion was opposed by t I lofG VA V carried by 
to 12 

On th question that it should pa Lord R moved tw 
lauses : the first, providing that no lution ) bes d 
lue notice |} ‘given, pursuant t inding orders to p 
Ilouse being taken by surprise; and the seco providing th 
juestion should not be mooted twi in t! Y ‘38 But h 
ndueced by Lord Durny to vy lraw ther Otl t 
to “ amend the bill, but fruitl ] I hout i 

Before cither the bills « reacl i of Com 
Lord Joun Russrun called ition to what n pla } 
himself in order by movi t! journme ot the I 1 For 1 
vears bills relating to t Jews | n sent up tot Hon of I 
ind have failed to ob 1 then sent At tl l of las ss10n 
House of Commons appointed a ¢ ttee to cor er whether they had 
power to admit J ws by resolution Sir Ri 1 Bethel!’ ) t 
that effect failed to obtain a majority but ( 1 the « nt amon 
others of Mr. Disracli, Sir John Pakington, and Lord Stanley Sir 
JoHN PAKInerown said he v r lut i" 
Ithough it was « mpetent to tl i 1 d in liew 
of an oath, yet it would not 1} » use th itil all | 
ther constitutional remedies h That hn con- 


Member 

it impression on 

great difficulties, 

ight have arisen 
one 

he faney 

him to fear 





sidered the right and true view ol i 
another step was taken and Baron Rothschild p 
f a Select Committee. These pro g 
Members of the other Ilouse It was felt that \ 
nay dangers, and collision with the courts of law m 
should the House seat Baron Rothschild by rv 
of the Lord Chicf Justice went so far a: 








solution. 


it duee 
































he might be imprisoned. Although the Tlouse would not have 
| proceeded to that extremity it must have protected its member. 
| The exercise of it pows would have been attended danger, be- 
cause the Hou far f being engaged in struggles with the preroga- 
tive, as it was w 1 the courts were subservient to tl! ereign, has 
» much powe! that there i tendency to believe it 1ay absorb more 
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and the critical negotiations pending with a foreign state, he did not in- 
tend to propose a resolution similar to that of 1850. We have tried for 
forty years and have not succeeded in putting down the Slave-trade. It 
has continued in Cuba with increased vigour, and almost with impunity. 
It was never in greater activity than at the present moment. Cuba and | 
Brazil could put it down, but so long as African slaves fetch high prices | 
it will be impossible for England to stop the operation of the law of sup- | 
ply and demand, and arrest this kind of merchandise in its progress to | 
the market. He cited the evidence of Captain Hamilton, Sir Charles | 
Hotham, Commodore Mansell, Sir Fowell Buxton, the late Mr. Bandi- | 
nell of the Foreign Office, and the late Duke of Wellington, to show that | 
the Slave-trade can never be extinguished by force. In fact, the system | 
had altogether failed. The sufferings of the negroes have been increased, 
because they were concealed on the coast and packed for deportation in 
less roomy vessels. The work of watching and chasing slavers is fatal | 
to the health of the gallant men engaged ; and the responsibility of these | 
cruelties and sufferings rests upon every man who upholds the system. 
Today it has embroiled us with America, tomorrow it may embroil us 
with France. He denied that we had decreased the Slave-trade with | 
Ouba, or extinguished an amount of slavery in Brazil, he ridiculed our 
inconsistency in attempting to put down the Slave-trade, while by | 
Sugar-dutics bills we increase slavery; and he implored the House to 
take counsel from reason and expediency rather than from the delusions 
of a fatal consistency. 

Mr, Canpweti remarked that Mr. Hutt had omitted to state that the 
Committee of the House of Lords, in 1850, came to a conclusion exactly 
opposite to the Committee of the Commons over which Mr. Hutt pre- 
sided, and to the Committee of 1853, which considered the results ob- 
tained as an inducement to persevere. The report of Mr. Hutt’s Com- 
mittee was the report of its chairman by whose single vote it was carricd, 
while the report of the Lords’ Committee was unanimous. Mr. Hutt had 
in 1850 predicted that it would be hopeless to attempt to put down the 
slave-trade with Brazil. In 1851 that trade had expired. The British 
squadron has not only extinguished the slave-trade with Brazil, it has 
diminished that on the African coast, and has put down piracy. Mr. 
Cardwell had once been favourable to the withdrawal of the squadron, 
but when all the evidence that bore upon the question had been laid be- 
fore him he arrived at an opposite conclusion. ‘The withdrawal of the 
squadron would be fatal to our great trade with Africa, would cause 
piracy to revive, and give a powerful impetus to the slave-trade. He 
trusted the House would not sanction a retrograde policy inconsistent 
with our material interests, derogatory to our honour, and prejudicial to 
civilization. 

r. Seymour FirzGEra.p, premising that our slave-trade policy, is 
not a policy of sentiment, but of high principle, stated a number of facts 
to show how beneficial it has been. 

Fifteen years ago the number of negroes annually exported from 
Africa was 135,000. Now, during the last three years only 15,000 have 
been exported to Cuba, Ten years ago not a puncheon of palm oil could 
be obtained in the Bight of Benin. Last year the export was valued at 
900,0007. The total value of exports from Western Africa is 2,000,000/. 
perannum. These facts show that the natives are becoming sensible of | 
the advantages of legal commerce. Four years ago Lagos was the most 
notorious slave-market on the coast. Last year its exports amounted to 
180,0007. At Loando the Portuguese have extinguished the slave-trade, 
and as it had diminished legitimate trade had increased. Yet fifteen 
years ago 18,000 slaves were annually exported from Loando. Recently | 
attention has been anxiously directed to the sources of cotton supply. 
Now it is not to India, but to Western Africa that we must look for sup- 
plies. In 1855 and 1856 twenty times as much cotton was exported 
from Western Africa as was exported from America from 1784 to 1791. 
Thus in a few years we have greatly diminished the slave-trade and 
given birth to a rising and valuable commerce. 

On the subject of the difficulties between England and foreign powers | 
arising out of our policy, Mr. Fitzgerald said that Mr. Hutt’s apprehensions 
with regard to France would prove unfounded. As regards the United 
States, he made some additions to former explanations. Only that morning 
he had received through Lord Napier a statement of the opinions of General 
Cass. Lord Napier wrote— 

** General Cass stated to me that the course taken by her Majesty’s Government | 

was worthy of a great and generous country—of one whose unquestioned power and 
promptitude to repel aggression were accompanied by the disposition to recognize 
an error aud redress an injury, if inconsiderately committed. He assured me em- | 
phatically, that after the satisfactory declaration that had been made by her Ma- 
jesty’s Goverument the Government of the United States would give their attentive 
consideration to any proposal which her Majesty’s Government might suggest for 
the verification of the nationality of vessels and their right to the flag which they 
displayed.” 
The difficulty of attempting to verify the flag borne by any ship is not 
likely any longer to occur. Lord Napier said in his despatch that General 
Cass had informed him that “the ships despatched to the Cuban waters had 
been furnished with the usual instructions issued to the vessels employed on 
the coast of Africa.’’ There was at present, therefore, an American squad- 
ron on the coast of Cuba, instructed to codperate with us if we would only 
continue that policy which hitherto had so nobly distinguished us. He 
trusted éhe House would not countenance Mr. Hutt’s motion. 

Mr. Miter Ginson said that the steps taken by the Government in 
giving up the claim to the right of search carried out to some extent the | 
principle of Mr. Hutt's resolution. But Mr. Gibson repeated Mr. Hutt’s 
arguments against the employment of the squadron. He also asked the 
Government to repeal the act of 1845, which enabled English cruisers to 
capture Brazilian vessels and English law courts to deal with Brazilian 
subjects. In consequence of the maintenance of that act, Brazil will not 
conclude any commercial treaty with this country, nor pass any law re- 
lating to the property of British subjects dying intestate. He also called 
attention to the conduct of “ our dear friends” the Turks, who persist 
in carrying on the slave-trade. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Artuux Minis, Mr. J. H. Gurney, 
Sir Grorcr Pecuens, and, Sir Cuartes Narrer. Then Mr. Rorsvcx 
struck in. Denouncing the slave traffic as the greatest stain on hu- | 
manity, he contended that our endeavours to prevent it have been frus- 
trated mainly by France and America; that the sufferings of the 
wretched Africans would be less were the trade open; that we are not 
strong cnough to cope with America and France; and it is not our | 
shame, but the shame of America that we have failed. Sir Jonn Pa- | 
KINGTON and Mr. Buxton opposed the motion with more statistics, show- 
ing that we have greatly diminished the slave-trade and proportionately 
encouraged cultivation and legitimate commerce in Africa; and that all 





the hopes founded upon these improvements would be baffled were our 
squadron withdrawn. Lord CLrarence Pacer supported the motion on 
the ground that our policy makes broken-down invalids of gallant Eng. 
lishmen, and inflicts agonies upon the negroes that no pen can describe, 
He spoke from experience as a commander of a war-ship engaged in the 
blockade. 

Lord Patmerston said that if the squadron were withdrawn, and the 
act of 1845 rescinded, the slave-trade would be pampered to the utmost 
degree. He denied that the horrors of the middle passage have been in- 


| creased. It was said that Cuba can obtain as many slaves as she wanted, 


but the high price of slaves in Cuba demonstrates that the supply falls 
short of the demand. He insisted that our policy has been eminently 
successful, for we have put a stop to the enormous slave-trade of Brazil 


| —70,000 negroes annually—by the operation of our squadron and the 


law of 1845; and the interior of Brazil has been improved as a conse- 
quence ; but the act of 1845 is our only security against the revival of 
the trade. 

‘**The commercial resources of Africa are of vast importance to this coun- 
try. The production of such articles as palm-oil, coffee, and cotton, is in- 
creasing every year. We are told that these productions increase only be- 
cause a demand for them has begun. Begun! Why, we should have hada 
demand for them at any time if the people of Africa had been able to pro- 
duce them ; but when the industry and agriculture of the country were para- 
lyzed—when there was no security for life, liberty, and property, how could 
we expect that they would grow articles to meet the demands of commerce ? 
The demand was for flesh and blood, not for cotton and coffee ; and when the 
demand for flesh and blood in some measure ceased, then the people were 
able to meet the calls of legitimate commerce. I venture to say that yon 
will find on the West Coast of Africa a most valuable supply of cotton, so 
essential to the manufactures of this country. It has every advantage for 
the growth of that article. The cotton districts of Africa are more exten- 
sive than those of India. The access to them is more easy than to the Indian 
cotton distriets ; and I venture to say that your commerce with the Western 
Coast of Africa in the article of cotton will in a few years prove to be far 
more valuable than that of any other portion of the world, the United States 
alone excepted.” It would be injudicious to adopt the motion on come 
mercial grounds, and equally so on political grounds. We have been 
eminently successful since 1815. ‘* I say, then, we have been eminently 
successful in our endeavours to enlist all the Powers of the world in a 
condemnation of this great crime; and it would be dishonourable to this 
country, and abandoning the high position in which we have hitherto 
stood, if we were suddenly to turn round at the moment of success and say 
we would retrace our steps, let slavery take its course, and set an example 
to the world the very opposite of that which has redounded so much to our 
honour. Now, it is a curious coincidence—-though there may be no real 
connexion between the two—that from the time when this country first 
began to abolish the slave-trade, followed up by abolishing slavery within 
the dominions of the Crown, and to use its influence for the suppression of 
the slave-trade elsewhere,—from that period this country has prospered in a 
degree which it never experienced before.”” If we persevere we sha 
succeed. ‘To effect this will, no doubt, require great exertions. What 
great object can be accomplished without exertion? And if our exertions 
and sacrifices should succeed in completing this object, I am persuaded the 
people of this country will not grudge them. On the contrary, they will 






| tell you to go on pursuing the policy you have hitherto followed, and, so far 


from grudging the small amount of money that may be required, they will 
say it is well applied for the promotion of so noble an object.” 

The motion was further supported by Mr. Grivin and General 
Trompson, and opposed by Mr. Dxummonp and Mr. Cocan. 

On a division Mr. Hutt’s resolution was negatived by 223 to 24, 

SuPPLy. 

The House of Commons went into Committee of Supply on the Civil 
Service Estimates on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

On the vote of 20,0007. to complete the sum of 40,000/. for the ex- 
traordinary expenses of Ministers at foreign courts Mr. Wise complained 
that this is a steadily increasing item—10,000/. in excess of last years’ 
vote. If our Ministers qualified themselves much of the expense for 
interpreters &e. would not be incurred. He moved that the vote be re- 
duced by 10,0007. Mr. G. A. Hamtvron said the present Government 
are not responsible for the increase. The expenditure will be revised 
in the Foreign Office. Mr. Srymour Frrzcexap pointed out that the 
Paris Conferences, the Danubian and Montenegrin questions led to great 
expense. He promised that the expenditure on these matters shall be 
vigilantly watched. On a division the amendment was negatived by 85 to 
55, Mr, Wiser then moved that the vote should be reduced by 5000/. 
Negatived by 89 to 61. 

On the vote of 39,400/. for non-conforming and other Ministers in 
Ireland, Mr. Baxter, describing the item as a political bribe moved 
that it should be reduced to 366, the sum allowed for the widows and 


| orphans of ministers. Negatived by 165 to 55. Mr. Gruprn moved that 


the vote should be reduced by 3467. the increase on the vote of last year. 


| Negatived by 147 to 69. 


The report of previous votes was brought up on Tuesday. On the 
vote of 16,474. for the National Gallery, Lord Excno, referring to the 
lack of accommodation for the collection of national pictures, suggested 
that room should be made by giving the Royal Academy notice to quit. 
He felt no ill-will towards the Academy, but their position in relation to 
the National Gallery is false and unfair. If the gallery were exclusively 
available for the national collection, no expense need be incurred in pro- 
viding accommodation. Mr, Wiiuiam ConinGuam concurred in these 
views. The Academy occupies a portion of a building intended for an- 


| other purpose. It is an irresponsible body; it has large funds; it re- 


fuses to produce its accounts, or state its duties; it exercises an injurious 
pressure onart. He thought this irresponsible society should no longer 
be allowed to enjoy a monopoly beneficial only to its members. 

Mr. Disraext admitted that the state of our national collections is un- 
satisfactory, and promised to submit at the proper time arrangements to 
remove the great existing deficiencies. Mr. Danny Srymovr regretted 
that Mr. Disracli had not made a more definite statement. It is time 
that the Royal Academy left Trafalgar Square. 

Lord Excuo moved that the vote should be reduced by 300/., the 
salary of M. Otto Miindler, the travelling agent. This appointment 
is mischievous, M. Miindler travels actively about, lets it everywhere 
be known that he is the agent of the National Gallery, and thus raises 
the price of pictures. For one Paul Veronese, valued at 370/., 2000/. 
has been paid, and for another that would not fetch 4000/., 14,000/. had 
been paid. Why cannot agents be established in different parts of the 
Continent, who could go quietly about and buy pictures at reasonable 
prices ? 
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Mr. Disraext said, that no doubt a “ great revolution”’ must take place | 
in the management of the National Gallery, but to assent to the motion 
would be a harsh step towards an individual. Mr. Cowrrr took the 
Mr. Wutson defended Mr. Miindler. Ona division Lord 


same view. id ; 
lhen followed great cheer- 


Elcho’s motion was carricd by 128 to 110. 
ing. : ‘ ‘ 
After this the Tlouse went into Committee of 
votes were contested. hk 

On the vote of 35687. for the expenses of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, Mr. Huerssen, thinking it would tend to the advantage of the 
Church if these expenses were paid out of its estates, moved the rejection 
of the vote. Mr. Waxroxr said that the Church pays the greater part 
of the expense. The public benefit as well as the Church, and they 
should pay a share. Motion negatived by 67 to 61. 

On the vote of 11,400/. for the expense of the Statute Law Commis- 
sion Mr. Locke Krne raised the objections he »nually prefers against 
the Commission, which is “the greatest obstacle to law reform,” and 
moved that the vote be reduced by 1861/7. The Arroxney-Grenrral 
defended the Commission. It has drawn up ninety-three bills, but the 
great pressure of other business has prevented the Government from sub- 
mitting them to the Ifouse. Motion negatived by 89 to 52. 

On the vote of 13,8227. for the Seotch fisheries, several Members 
objected, and Mr, Wurrr moved that the vote should be disallowed with 
the exception of 2160/. required for pensions. The chief duty of the 
Fisheries Board seems to consist in putting a brand on herring barrels. 
Mr. Wuson defended wise expenditure.” Motion 
negatived by 119 to 58. 

Mr. Girts objected to the vote of 5000/. for Highland reads and 
bridges. Mr. Carp said these roads and bridges could not be supported 
by assessment. They are principally used by English tourists. Motion 
negatived by 118 to 73 

Sir Joun Trecawny moved the rejection of the 
promoting the improvement of the Katirs and the settlement and govern- 
ment of British Kaffraria. In four years 350,000. have been voted for 
colonial purposes in Katfraria. Motion Negatived by 177 to 30. 

In Committee on Wednesday Mr. Wurrr divided against the vote of 
19,296/. for repairs of the British Embassy at Paris, but he only 
mustered 51 against 113. 


Supply, when several 


the vote as “a 


vote of 20,0007, for 


Tur Tames, 

The orders of the day in the House of Commons were postponed until 
a later period of the evening in order that Mr. Disrar.i might move for 
leave to bring in a bill for the purification of the Thames, After much 
deliberation the Government have come to the conclusion that the work 
of purifying the Thames must be met by local resourses. But the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has not had hitherto power adequate to 
the discharge of the duties imposed upon it. The unlimited rating 
power of the board is of no use, because a rate exists only for a year and 
no one will make considerable advances upon that security. Now they 
have given the subject of drainage great attention, and they do not 
shrink from the responsibility of effecting the object they have at heart. 
The estimate of the cost of the drainage works is %,000,000/. The 
Government proposes to enable them to levy a special rate of 37, in the 
pound for forty years. This will yield 140,000/. a-year, and not only 
pay for the works but furnish a sinking fund to liquidate the advances. 
The Government propose to guarantee the advances up to 3,000,000/,, 
at a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent. Perfect freedom will be 
granted to the Board as regards the construction of the works, and the 
whole are to be finished in five years and a half. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Some question was raised whether the bill could be brought in with- | 


out being preceded by a resolution, since it contained money clauses. 
Mr. Disracci said he had been informed by the highest authority that 
he had made no mistake in point of form. 

Mr. Wivviams and Mr. Ayrron were greatly satisfied with the state- 
ment. Not so Mr. Joun Locke who objected that it was not explained 
what will be done, nor Mr. Byne who thought the Government should 
have retained a veto. Sir Bensamin Haw hoped the bill would contain 
safeguards against the reflux of the sewage. Lord Joun MANNeks said 
the bill would enable London to remove, at its own expense, an ac- 
knowledged nuisance, in a manner entirely consistent with the habits 
and customs of this old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon Community. The Dill 
met on the whole with approval. 

Mr. Disrar.i made some additional statements. He said that the Go- 
vernment have provided that the Metropolitan Board of Works shall not 
create a nuisance in any quarter; that that result shall be attained by 
the system of intercepting sewers; and that provision shall be made for 
such temporary and permanent works of deodorization as the metropolis 
has a right to require. The Board will have the power of issuing bonds 
and debentures which will become a popular security. 

The bili was read a first time. 


Untversitirs (Scortanp) Bri..—This measure was read a sccond time 
on Monday on the motion of the Duke of Monrrosr. There was no in- 
terest in the debate, beyond a demonstration against the union of the two 
Aberdeen Colleges by Lord Aberdeen and Lord Stanhope. 


Corrurr Practices at Evecrions.—The House went into Committee 
on the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act Continuance Bill. This is not a 
mere continuance bill, but contains some alterations of the law. Thus 
clause 1 provides that it shal? be lawful for any person to pay the actual 
travelling expenses bond fide incurred in bringing any voter to the poll. 
Mr. Darny Grirriru moved the insertion of the word ‘ not”’ before the 
word “lawful.’”” There was much debate, but the amendment was nega- 
ived by 165 to 70. 

Intsh JupGEs.—The second reading of the Civil Bills, &c. (Ireland) Act 
Amendment Bill was opposed by Mr. Co@an on the ground that it would in- 
terfere with the independence of Judges by enabling the Irish Government 
to remove any revising barrister on account of ‘* misconduct ’’ or permanent 
infirmity. Mr. WALPOLE said that the elause was taken from the County 
Court Act, but he was willing to remove the words ‘‘ for misconduct.”’ As 
to these ‘‘Judges,”’ out of 33, 30 have been obliged to discharge their 
functions by deputy. ‘The second reading was carried by 97 to 62. 

Cuvrcu-Rates.—In reply to a question from Lord Portman, the Earl 
of Dexny said the Government will introduce « bill on the subject of 
ehurch-rates. They will be grateful for the suggestions and advice of Lord 
Portman, and obliged if he will introduce a bill. 
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Tue Queen has been leading a very quiet life at Osborne, as if gather- 
ing strength for the great state visit to Cherbourg; occasionally daily 
carriage exercise, to Ryde, to Cowes, or less desolate spots. 

Prince Alfred arrived at Osborne, on Sunday evening, from Alverbank, 

On Thursday, the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, the Earl and 
Countess of Clarendon, and Sir John Pakington, arrived on a visit to the 
(Qluecn. 

The Prince Consort went over to Gosport on Monday morning, to see 
the buildings and works which are in course of construction 
Che Aletropalis. 

Upwards of * seven thousand” persons assembled in the grounds of 
the Pavilion, Sloane Strect, on Monday, to adopt a memorial to the 
Queen and a petition to Parliament, praying that the “ confossional sys- 
tem” in Belgravia may be suppressed, Colonel Smith Vercker presided. 
Among the speakers were Mr. Beal, Mr. Westerton, and Mr. Vaul Fos- 
kett of Brighton. The mecting accordingly did adopt a strong petition 
and memorial, the prayer of which was in these terms. 

** In this painful and depressing state of things, we look with much eon- 
fidence and with great earnestness to your Majesty, and most humbly pray 
that your Majesty may be pleased to direct that effectual n should be 
immediately taken to abolish the confessional and other practices not in ac- 


cordance with the Church of England, but derived from the Church of 
Kome, and to proteet the purity of the faith and worship of the Protestant 
Reformed Church from the devices and machinations of men who, while 
nominally belonging to that church and paid for teaching its doctrines, are 
in reality enforcing the principles and carrying out the pract of the 
Chureh of Rome, to the perversion of many from the faith, t scandal 
und disgrace of the chureh, and to the general injury of all classes of the 
people.” 


‘The speakers denounced the alleged proceedings in Belgravia, and de- 
scribed them as “an atrocious conspiracy to undermine the faith of the 
Protestants and rob them of their civil rights.”. Mr, Harper said 

A number of ladies are talked to in parlours and gilded saloons, and sug- 
gestions are made to them to embraee a life of religion and join some holy 
community, and that if they are separated from an atlvetionate father, a 
a faithful and fond brother and sister they would be found 
doing the work of the Lord. And one by one they were found joining these 
sisterhoods, ‘Thes¢ become systematized, peu are in- 
flieted, and these unhappy victims are condemned to spend a life of lan- 
guishment and almost of despair. And if it should happen that they should 
have in their own right money, or jewels, or property of any kind, which 
by just right ought te go to their relatives or friends, then the le- 
prosy is distilled into their ears, and in their dying moments the, are given 
to understand that to secure peace in Heaven they ought to leave their little 
trifle of money to the pricst. 

Mr. Westerton said that great meeting had not been attracted by high 
and lordly titles. 

There had prevailed a difference of opinion as to the necessity of getting 
a lord to preside, Now, he knew there were many honourable exceptions 
among the nobility ; but as a class they are too selfish and exclusive, and the 
result is, that having tried to induce two noblemen to take the chair both of 
them refused to do so. They then determined to appeal at once to the plain 
and simple middle class people—to the laity of England, and they had nobly 
responded to that appeal. (C/eers.) 
between the Bishop of London and the Re- 
verend Alfred Poole has been published in the newspapers. Writing on 
the 8th May, Dr, Tait said he looked with “ much suspicion” on the 
particular evidence laid before him, but that “ quite independently ” of 
thatevidence he was led by Mr. Poole’s admissions to regard the course 
he was in the habit of pursuing as likely to cause scandal and injury to 
the church. 

‘*T feel especially that this questioning of females on the subject of vio- 
lations of the Seventh Commandment is of dangerous tendency, and I am 
convinced, generally, that the sort of systematic admission of your people 
to confession and absolution, which you have allowed to be your practice, 
ought not to take place.” 

Dr. Tait gaye a formal notice that he should withdraw the licence of 
Mr. Poole, and expressed a hope that this “solemn protest” against a 
course which was a departure from the spirit and practice of the Chureh 
of England might cause Mr, Poole to reflect on its dangers. In answer, 
Mr. Poole says he is surprised and grieved at the severity of the sen- 
tence; and respectfully asks that the “‘ particulars,” either as regards 
his admissions, or anything he has done may be pointed out. He has 
“always endeavoured to follow consistently and strictly the teaching of the 
Church of England as regards confession.” Dr, Tait then briefly re- 
capitulated his previous letter, and said he could not alter his opinion. 
Mr. Poole next offered a long and elaborate explanation to which Dr. 
Tait replied by citing him to appear on the 22d May and show cause 
why his licence should not be revoked. Mr. Poole did not appear but 
sent another letter, which Dr. Tait did not think exonerated him from the 
duty of revoking Mr. Poole’s licence. He thought Mr. Poole would be 
perfectly justified in exercising his right of appeal, and he ended by as- 
suring Mr. Poole of his personal regard. The tone of the correspondence 
is friendly and dignified throughout. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom Mr. Poole appealed against 
the decision of the Bishop of London, has confirmed that decision, Ina 
letter to Mr. Poole, Dr. Sumner says— 

‘* It appears from the statements in your formal reply of the 21st of May, 
and in your letter of the 15th of May to which in your formal reply you re- 
fer the Bishop, that you have been in the practice of conducting a system of 
private confession and absolution among your people, and that the Bisho 
deemed such practice to be not authorized by the Church of England, am 
to be calculated to bring scandal on the Church, I concur with the Bishop 
in the view which he has taken of your practice in this respect, and there- 
fore think it just and proper to confirm the revocation of your licence, and 
I confirm it accordingly.” 

The formal confirmation of the revocation was issued on the 11th July. 


loving mother, 


confessionals ince 


A long correspondence 


The Sunday evening services at Excter Hall will be resumed tomor- 
row, the Reverend Mr. Molyneaux taking the lead. The incumbent of 
the parish in which Exeter tall stands, the Reverend Augustus Edouart, 
has formally protested against the services which, he says, are illegal 
unless he sanctions them. Last year the promoters of the services gave 
in to Mr, Edouart; this year they are determined to proceed and to give 
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Mr. Edouart an opportunity of testing the soundness of his views of law 
before the proper authorities. 


A special general Court of the East India Company convened at the 
instance of Mr. Urawshay, and eight other proprietors, was held on 
Monday to take the India Bill into consideration, On the motion of Mr. 
Crawshay a petition praying Parliament was ordered to be printed, and 
considered on Wednesday. 

The court reassembled accordingly, and after a short discussion, 
adopted the petition, but against the wish of the Directors present, who 
stood neuter, ‘The petition is a wholesale condemnation of the India 
Bill (No 3.) It terminates with a prayer to the effect that the bill may 
not pass, and that the Company may be heard by counsel against tl 
bill and on defence of its rights and privileges. 

At this meeting Sir Frederick Currie read the joint opinion of Sir R. 
Bethell and Mr, Wigram on the question of the powers left to the C 
pany. It stated that, although the Company was not absolutely abolish- 
ed, yet there were no powers retained to them by which they could 
in any way cffectually act as a corporate body. Dr. Maine was out of 
town, and did not, therefore sign the opinion. 








The owners and occupiers of property on the banks of the Tham 
below Woolwich have taken alarm at the revival of the scheme for 
disgorging the sewage of London into that river at some point beyond 
the Metropolitan boundary. On Tuesday, they held a meeting in 
London; Sir Culling Eardley in the chair. The members for West 
Kent and Lord Darnley, whose seat lies near Gravesend, took part in th« 

) ] 
proceedings. ‘They denounced the contemplated scheme as injurious to 
their property and the health and lives of the people living on the river; 
and it was resolved to petition Parliament ag inst the execution of the 


plan. 


On Thursday the House of Lords delivered a judement in the ease of 
Captain Carpenter of the 7th Royal Fusiliers. Their lordships were divid 
in opinion,—the Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham, and Lord St. Leonards 
thinking that the decision of Sir John Romilly ought to be affirmed ; Lord 
Cranworth and Lord Wensleydale holding that words in the will which 
might have the efivet of disinheriting the son of Colonel Carpenter, who 
fell at Inkerman in the gallant discharge of his duty, must be servilely and 
strictly construed. ‘The result of this decision will be that Captain Car- 
penter and his mother will now be provided for, whereas, if the judgment 
of the Court below had been reversed, they would have entirely lost all 
benefit under the will of General Carpenter, the grandfather, in consequent 
of the sudden and Iamentable death of Colonel Carpenter on the 
battle.— United Scr vice Gazette. 

The Lords Justices have decided against the appellants who sought to 
upset the decision of Mr. Commissioner Evans in the matter of Calvert and 
Co. The point at issue was whether the deed of trust on arrangement or 
inspection, executed by the firm of Calvert and Company, was a deed of 
arrangement within the true intent and meaning of the clauses applicable 
to such a subject in the Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act. The Com- 
missioner decided that it was not. Lord Justice Bruce said he thought the 
deed advantageous, and he regretted that he had been compelled to decid 
against the appeal. The appellants are to be at liberty to apply again to 
the Commissioner on fresh evidence. 

In the Court of Probate “the Prince Royal of Oude” prayed that he 
might take out letters of administration of the Quecn mother of Oude and 
the King's brother who died intestate. The property is worth 18,000/ 
The petition was opposed by the Moulvie, or agent of the King, who de- 
ascribed himself as duly authorized. The Judge, however, thought neither 
party had made good his title. Ie dismissed them both from the suit. 

In the same Court letters of administration were granted to one of the 
uncles of Caroline Anne Lindsay, killed at Cawnpor 
July with her widowed mother, her brother, her two sisters, and Major 
Lindsay and his wife, her uncle and aunt. A scrap of paper stained with 
blood was found among the bodies of the victims of the massacre after the 
rebels had been driven out, upon which were written in pencil, inthe hand- 
writing of Miss Lindsay, the dates upon which all the members of the 
family were killed, with the exception of Sarah Frances, «a younger sister. 
Mrs. Lindsay, the mother of the deceased, was killed on the 12th of July, 
and Caroline, Anne, and Sarah Frances, were killed in the massacre of the 
remaining ladies on the 15th of July. 


field of 








Something like a parallel to the story of the ‘ Belgian girl’’ has come to 
light in consequence of proceedings in the Guildhall Police Court. Mar- 
garet Robinson, a girl of 18, was deeoyed from Scotland, by two other girls 
under the pretext of emigrating to Australia. A ‘* Madame da Silva”’ was 
at the bottom of the stratagem. Brought to London the victim was taken to 
the house of Madame da Silva—a large house splendidly furnished. Iere 
there were many other girls. It is stated that Madame da Silva made what 
looks like an attempt to drug the Scotch lassie, but she firmly refused to 
drink wine. Margaret Robinson wished to leave the house. A number of 
girls came into the room and endeavoured to detain her; but she persisted 
and at length was allowed to go. She went out, wandered about London 
for three weeks, and was then admitted to the City of London Union; but 
they sent her out on Monday. ‘The master of the West London Union took | 
pity on her, and brought her case under the notice of the police. He also | 
wrote to her friends, who were willing to take her home again. ‘The case 
was placed in the hands of an inspector. Sir Peter Laurie said he would 
not part with the girl. ‘‘ These proceedings must be put a stop to.” 

Alfred Skeen and Archibald Freeman, timber-brokers, have been held to 
bail by the Guildhall Magistrates on a charge of unlawfully depositing as 
agents, without the consent of their principals, a bill of lading in the City 

k. It appeared that they had deposited the bill as security for a large 
sum of money advanced by the bank. Skeen and Freeman stopped pay- 
ment in June, and then the fact was discovered. Mr. Skeen says he had 
nothing to do with the transaction. 

A small boy, seven years old, was caught drawing a pocket handkerchief, 
and carried before the Thames Strect Magistrate. Mr. Self questioned the 
boy, who said, ‘‘ My father is at sea; my mother is a thief, I think, Sir.” 
Mr, Selfe—‘‘ What makes you think your mother is a thief’? Boy—‘‘I 
knows she is; she goes out every day thieving.’? Mr. Self—‘‘ And she 
sends you out thieving, I am afraid.’’ The boy looked at the Magistrate, 
and wassilent. The boy was remanded that he might if possible be sent to 
a reformatory instead of to prison. 


The Westminster road was the scene of a most astounding calamity on | 
Monday afternoon. Opposite the new district church of St. Paui’s stands | 
er stood a firework factory belonging to Madame Coton, the “ artist’’ for | 
the Vauxhall displays. Large orders were in course of execution and of 
eourse an unusual quantity of combustible matter was in the place. On 
Monday afternoon the workmen had gone. Madame Coton, a woman, a 


She was there in | 
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girl, and two boys were in the house. One of these boys was in the “¢o. 
loured fire department, about half-past six. Suddenly he cried out “ Oh, 
the red fire is a-light !’’ and immediately rushed out of the building. The 
brother followed, but before he could get to the top of the stairs he became 
encircled in flames, and although he managed to get out of the building he 
was fearfully if not fatally injured. Ofcourse the house was soon in flames, 

Engines arrived rapidly, but too late to be of instant use; for while the 
turneock was drawing the water plug the whole building was blown into 
the air, at the same time rockets, Catherine wheels, and the more poms 
description of fireworks exploded, scattering everything used in the business, 
in every direction, knocking down firemen, and, it is said, a hundred men, 
women, and children. Another firework factory ignited and sent its pro- 
jectiles right and left. Rockets flew fast and far. A little girl was knocked 
down by one; 2 second struck a man on the head ; one person was surrounded 
by them; four persons, passing in a cart, fell under a shower of these 
missiles. In all directions were persons, some on fire, some bruised, some 
stretched on the ground with fractured limbs. Women and children figure 
largely among the sufferers. All were cared for either at the hospitals or 
by private practitioners who rendered instant aid. One child has died and 
it is feared others will share its fate, Madame Coton among them. Nine 
houses have been injured. 


Wrauincial. 


It was proposed to raise a church-rate in St, Michael's parish, Oxford, 
and a meeting of the vestry was held for that purpose. The Opposition 
moved the adjournment of the meeting that the churchwardens might 
produce their accounts. An amendment proposing to consider the 
question of making a rate at once was offered. There were 35 for and 
35 against the amendment, and the clerical chairman carried it by his 
casting vote. But the object of the Opposition was obtained. No rate 
was made, and the meeting was adjourned sine die to give the church- 
wardens an opportunity of raising the sum required by some other 
mecans. 





The Essex Magistrates have committed George Blewitt, a farm labourer, 
to take his trial on a charge of murdering policeman Clarke at Dagenham 
twelve years ago. No new evidence has been produced; and the case still 
rests upon the confession of Mrs. Smith, formerly the wife of one of the 
murderers, 

\ Coroner’s Inquest was held on Tuesday at Gravesend on two bodies 
found dead in their lodgings. One was that of John Knight a hawker of 
irtiticial flowers, the other was that of Jane Moore, his mistress. It would 
seem that the man had first cut the throat of the woman and then his own, 
The former had lived long enough to give an alarm. But both were dead 
when assistance arrived. Evidence was given showing that Knight was 
liable to attacks of madness. His own brother said John had recently at- 
tempted to commit suicide by hanging, and was cut down by his sister. 
Insanity had prevailed in the family, as two of the sisters of the witness 
had died in a lunatic asylum, and another sister had been removed to a 
madhouse during the present week, The Jury found a verdict of ** Tempo- 
rary insanity.” 


Mr. Alderman Beedham, of Brighton, was on a visit to some friends at 
Woodford seeking health and recreation. The workmen employed by his 
hosts had a holiday. One body were playing cricket, when Mr. Beedham 
said he would show them how to bowl. He bowled one ball; it was thrown 
back to him, and he was about to bowl again when he fell and died. 

Mr. Arthur Bailey, of Harefield House, Bitterne, a Hampshire Magis- 
trate, has shot himself through the head. He had the use of one arm only ; 
paralysis had deprived him of the other. He asked his servant for a box ; 
the servant gave it and retired to the window. In three minutes Mr. 
Bailey had shot himself. The box contained loaded pistols, 

The Coroner's Jury, sitting to inquire into the causes of the railway 
accident at Chilham, have found that the boy killed there accidentally met 
his death. They strongly recommended that no train should travel over the 
curve near Chilham station at greater speed than twenty-five miles an hour, 
and that the road, and especially the curve, should be carefully kept in 
good running repair. This was intended to meet some evidence showing 
that the road was not quite in the state it should be. 


IRELAND. 

Report hath it that the Hebdomadal Board of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, has made such concessions to the reform party as will take away 
the motive for agitation. The changes in contemplation are shadowed 
forth by the Dublin Evening Mail. According to this authority, the 
Board has given up its claim to the degree fees. The emoluments at- 
tached to the offices which are held by the Board, as bursarships, senior 
lectureship, &e., are also to be considerably reduced in amount. From 
these two sources a reduction of something like 3000/. a year is to be 
made from the income of the Board, and to be made applicable for the 
other requirements of the College. 

‘* Among the measures of material reform which will be carried into ef- 
fect by the application of this fund, we believe we may enumerate the fol- 
lowing—The institution of fourteen university scholarships, or exhibitions, 
endowed with a stipend of 100/. a year, to be competed for at the degree ex- 
aminations, and tenable for seven years; the establishment of two new 
oftices, to be held by junior fellows, whose special duty shall be the super- 
intendence of the education and discipline of undergraduate students; the 
ae of the non-tutor fellows to the position of tutors, and the ame- 
ioration of the condition of the remaining four, until they are gradually 
absorbed into the tutorial body—a measure which, when accomplished, will 
have the beneficial effect of abolishing for ever the ‘ nursery of discontent.’ 
The septennial scholarships will be open to students of all denominations, 
and w ih be exempt from duty or residence.”’ 








SCOTLAND. 

The official announcement of the appointment of Mr. Inglis, as Lord 
Justice Clerk and President of the Second Division of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, appeared in the Gazette of Tuesday. It is also for- 
mally stated that Mr, Charles Baillie, Solicitor-General for Scotland, is 
now Lord-Advocate, and that Mr. David Mure succeeds Mr. Baillie as 
Solicitor-General. 

The new Lord Justice Clerk took his seat on Tuesday, as Lord Pro- 
bationer, and on Wednesday he was sworn and installed fully into his 
office. The court was filled to overflowing. The new Judge is very 
popular, On Wednesday he was sworn, and took his seat as Lord Glen- 
corse, 
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Foreign aut Calounial. 


Srauce.—The Emperor is still at Plombiéres, It seems doubtful 
whether he will retura before the fetes of the 15th August. Prince Na- 
poleon has gone to Limoges to be present at an exhibition of the pro- 
ducts of twelve departments. He was received with great enthusiasm, 
and as he rode through the streets the car was greeted by the exclama- 
tions of the crowd, Comme il resemble a son onele ! C'est le portrait vivant 
de UEmpereur. The effect produced by this likeness upon the population 
cannot be described and can scarcely be understood. The show was ex- 
tremely well attended. These things are becoming fashionable in 
France. 4 

It is stated that the office of Director-Gene ral of Public Safi ty will be 
revived, and be attached, as before, to the Department of the Interior. 

There is a talk of another conspiracy in Paris, and Italians are said to 
have been arrested. 

The new Minister of the Interior has relaxed the passport regulations. 
M. Delangle has informed the prefect of the Pas de Calais, ‘That 
under existing circumstances h¢ no inconvenience in the reésta- 
blishment of the facilities on the same footing as in time past ; that is to 
say, on condition that the persons applying for the purpose of availing 
themselves of this indulgence sl be admitted to embark and disem- 


sees 


shall 
bark by exhibiting excursion tickets, or permissions to embark granted 
by the authorities of Boulogne and Calais.’ This is a concession to the 
shopkeepers of Calais and Boulogne. Dieppe will share the privilege. 

The new plan for the Government of Algeria is to be like Mr. Bright's 
plan for India in one particular—the office of Governor-General is in 
time to be abolished ; and Algeria is to be divided into departments, each 
ruled by a Prefect as in France. 


which 
‘in 


Ta, 


$ain.—The Cortes is to be dissolved shorily, The Ey, 
continues its ludicrous bravado about the power of Spain, says that 
an extraordinary Cabinet Council, held in presence of the Queen, the 
note by which the Spanish Ministry will demand explanations from the 
English Cabinet relative to the offensive language employed by Lord 
Malmesbury towards Spain, was read. That this note shall possess all 
the dignity and energy which become a nation of such glorious antece- 
dents as ours is required by the gratuitous and unjust nature of the 
accusation, and by the dignity of the Spanish name.” 


Hramark. 
trouble of moving troops into the Duchies. 
be called the ultimatum of the Bund. 
a ministerial crisis and the sacrifice of Colonel Andrae the Minister of 
Finance. The Cabinct was divided on the question of the competency of th 
German Diet in the dispute between Denmark and Germany. Colone! 
Andrae, the Minister of Finances, was violently opposed to any such 
recognition. As, however, he was not supported by his colleagues, and 
the King, who presided at the Council of Ministers, emphatically said, 
‘“‘this can never be,” he immediately tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted. The crisis is now terminated, and the Cabinet reconstructed. 
M. Hall, the President of the Council, takes the foreign affairs ad in- 
terim, and M. Krieger, the Minister of the Interior for the Kingdom, 
undertakes in addition the difficult post of Minister of Finances 
Another version of the story is that the Danish Court has proposed 
further negotiations. 

Rantenegra.- -Disturbances still continue on the frontier, and th 
Montenegrins are armed for resistance. On the 27th June, the Russian 
Consul went with a large suite from Ragusa, by way of Cattaro, to Cet- 
tinye. On his arrival in that diminutive capital, he paid 27,000 ducats, 
as three years’ subsidy, into the hands of Prince Daniel, and gave Mirko, 
his brother, a Russian order. Two Russian and three French naval 
officers accompanied the Consul, 

Uarkry.—vVery painful news has arrived from the Red Sea and from 
Candia. In both places there have been massacres of Christians. 

Jeddah is a port on the Red Sea inhabited by a fanatical population 
and the place of landing for Mecca Pilgrims. On the 15th June the 
people suddenly rose and massacred all the Christians they could lay 
hands on. First they attacked the English Consul, Mr. Page, hacked 
him to pieces, plundered his house, and tore down his flag. Next they 
assailed M. Eveilard, the French Consul. Here they met with re- 
sistance. The Consul was killed, but his wite slew the assassin. Her 
daughter and servants fought desperately, and although wounded, the 
former escaped into the house of the Turkish Lieutenant. No fewer than 
forty-five persons were slain. The next morning some Greeks swam off 
to the Cyclops, a British war-steamer, and told the horrible tale. Cap- 
tain Pullen sent in two armed boats, but the people stoned them, and 
their crews had to fire vollies and withdraw. 
volunteered to storm the town, but the Governor said that if a shot wer: 
fired all the Christians who had been saved and sheltered would be sac- 
vificed. Five days elapsed, and then Namik Pasha appeared with 800 
men from Mecca. He restored order in some degree. The crew of the 
Cyclops landed with French and English colours, and, assisted by a 
guard of Turkish infantry, buried the slain with military honours. “On 
the 23d the Cyclops returned to Suez with twenty-three fugitives, thx 
remnants of the Christians at Jeddah. 


The Danish Cabinet has spared the German Bund thi 
It has accepted what may 


Some impute this atrocity to pure fanaticism, excited by a Moslem who | 


said he had seen the triumph of the rebels at Delhi. Others find trading 
jealousies at the bottom of it ; and one story is that it was partly caused 
by the hauling down of the Ottoman flag which had been unlawfully 
hoisted on an Anglo-Indian vessel. ; 

A telegraphic despatch from Constantinople, dated July 14, states that 
a General officer of the Turkish army has been ordered to proceed im- 
mediately to Jeddah, as Imperial Commissioner, with directions to punish 
the guilty persons according to martial-law. 

Intelligence from Athens states, that a terrible reaction by the Mus- 
sulmans against the Christians has taken place in Candia. “The Euro- 
pean Consulates in Candia and the Catholic Church had been attacked, 
and the Christians were quitting the city. 

Snbia.—Telegraphic despatches from Bombay to the 19th and Alla- 
habad to the 10th June, and the fuller despatches of the Calcutta mail 
of the 3d June have come to hand. They are extremely interesting. 

_ The most salient incident is the defeat of Scindia by the Gwalior fugi- 
tives thus related by Mr. Edmonstone through the telegraph. 

“‘The Maharajah of Gwalior is now a fugitive at Agra. The main body of 


This has been done at the cost of 


The crew of the Cyclops } 


| the Calpee fugitives, with Tantia Topee, the Ranee of Jhansi, and the Na- 
| wab of Banda, fied first to Indoorkee, where they were joined by Kooer 
| Dowlut Sing and Rahim Ali, with about 1500 men and a few light guns; 
they then decided to march on Gwalior, which they did rapidly, so as to 
allow Scindia but little time for preparation. They reached Gwalior on 
the lst of June; their numbers are believed to have been about 5000 in- 
fantry and 800 cavalry, with a few small guns, Scindia went out to the 
cantonments to oppose them with 1000 cavalry, 2000 infantry und 30 guns. 
No sooner, however, had the action commenced, than one of Scindia’s ¢a- 
valry regiments went over sse to the enemy ; a large proportion of the 
rest of his army followed the example, and the remainder fled precipitately, 
with the exception of the Maharajah’s body guard, who fought most gal- 
lantly, and brought off Scindia safe from the field, losi however, 300 
of their own number Che Maharajah, with his Dewan, Dinker Row, and 


en ma 


some thirty of his sirdars, fled rid Dholpore to Agra, which he reached on 
the 2d of Jun The family of the Maharajah escaped to Nurwar, but his 
palace is plundered, and the fort is said to be in the har f the rebels. 


irched on Gwalior. Sir Hugh Rose will 
direct operations. Brigadier Smith’s brigade will codperate from Sepree, 
and a demonstration is to be made from Agra in the dir m of Dholpore. 
rhe rebels are said to have proclaimed the Nana as P iwa, and Tantia 
Topee as chief under him. The prisoners at Gwalior had been released,” 
In a supplemental despatch, he s “the f nder Brigadier 
Showers, from Agra, acc his Highness Scindia, had arrived at 


The bulk of the Calpee force has m 


tates that 


mpanied by 


Dholpore on the 12th of June, and would join the column from Calpee on 
the following day at Sassowle: The Brigadier from Jh i would also 
concentrate at that point by the 17th of June, and a combined movement 


with the 
500 of 
and 10 


would then be made against Gwalior. Her Highness Bal baee, 
family of Scindia, arrived in safety at Oojein from Gwalior About 
her troops have since mutinied at Oojein, and seized th Zine 
guns.” 

Mr. Anderson, the Bombay Secretary stat 
curing the north-castern fronticr of this Presidency from 
rebels on their expulsion from Gwalior, the important | 


view of se- 
the inroad of 
of Mhow, 


that “ with t] 


Poonah, and Nusseerabad have been strengthened \ wing of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ninety-second Highlanders has been despatched from Bombay by 
| rail and bullock train to Mhow, and two more companies of Highlanders 
and some Artillery will follow. A company of European Infantry is posted 
at Indore, and reinforcements will be thrown forward Mhow for the 
protection of that capital.’’ 
In the meantime ‘no event of special importance | curred in 
Oude.” It is, therefore, not considered specially important that “ the 


},} 


vb has arr l with about 1200 
fit instance in 


Moulvie was, 


Kapoorthulla Rajah of the Jullundur D 
infantry and 5000 cavalry, and will be employed in t] 
establishing order in the Po district." Where th 
cannot be d, accounts of 
tradicting cat cl Sir Colin Campbell arrived at 
9th of June 

| In Behar Sir Edward Lugard had driven th 

| Deprived of cover they moved up to the Gange 
zeepore; but menanced by the force there, and pr 
Edward they betook themselves again to the Sout! 


rwa 


the movements of t mage con- 


Allahabad on the 





ascertain 
h ot} 


rebels out of the jungles. 
ind threatened Gha- 
lin rear by Sir 
In Bundlecund 


General Whitelock has eaptured Tirohan, a fort belonging to Narain 
Row. ‘On the approach of General Whitelock th el troops melted 
way, and Narain Row surrendered himself. Thirty-cig new brass 
guns, 800 stand of muskets, a crore of rupees in cash, and much 


valuable property were found in his fort.’ 


In the Gorruckpore district Colonel Roweroft and Mr, Commissioner 
Wingfield, still held Mahomed Hossein and his r t bay Mr. An- 
| derson says that ‘* the decisive blow struck at Nurg | Kopal has over- 


Southern 


awed the disaffected in th Mahratta country, and no further 
f 


| disturbances are anticipated in that quarter. The chief of Nurgoond 
was, on conviction of rebellion, and the murder of Mr. Manson, exe- 
uted at Belgaum on the 12th of June.” 


Some of the minor incidents recorded are curiou 
A body of rebels plundering in the Doab have been | 


The Nawab of Ramporé 


| iten by the Tahsel 
of Kaimgange has defeated the rebels at Is- 


lamighur, and taken three out of their five guns. On the 3d of June a 
small band of rebels, with two guns, attacked Raat, in the Humeerpore 
district, but were defeated, with the loss of their t ins, by a force sent 
by the Chirkaree Rajah. Their leader, Martun Rao Taulha, was also 


killed, with twenty-five of his men. 


In the Punjaub “thirteen commissioned and non-commissioned native 
3 


officers of the Fourth Native Infantry were blown away from guns at 
Jullundur on the Ist of June by sentence of a military court. On the 2d of 
June some mutineers crossed the Ravee, and, being joined by the Poorbeca 
labourers on the canal, plundered the bazaar at Madhopore, burnt a Euro- 


children. 
killed and 


wife and child, and wounded two other 


and while recrossing the river a few wet 


pean clerk, killed his 
They were beaten off, 


| a number drowned; 250 of these men have since been arrested by the 
Maharajah of Cashmere.” 
In general the rebels are very activ Large bands hover round 
Allahabad, at Soraon, at Gopeegunge, at a place a little west of 
Mirzapore. They are met by small flying columns, but we have few 


troops to send, and enemies in our own cantonments. Thus, on the 


23d of May, the six new barracks at Allahabad were burnt by incen- 
diaries not yet traced. Two Europeans only were burnt, but the men 
are houseless, and the incident created a panic not easily allayed. 

The Calcutta papers urgently demand reinforcements from England. 
| The Hurkaru says 

‘**Let not the British public deceive itself or be deceived by any com- 
munications from this country. We want more men from England. It is 
no longer the case of a great struggle, in which the energy of our men 
| might compensate their fewness, and perhaps the skill of a single com- 
mander bring home a glorious decision from a hard-fought field. It is no 
longer the case of a struggle which can, in its nature, be decided thus by 
any great conflict whatever. Is it expected that our forces, in this climate, 
at this season, for two-thirds of the Indian year can patrol half India, keép 
the communications open, maintain the security of trade, repress a uni- 
versal guerilla warfare, or even make head against it, and toshow a front 
wherever it may choose to break out? Are those forces able to remain at 
once an army in order to avoid being destroyed, and yet to become a poliée 
in order that the Indian Empire may avoid falling into chaos ?” 

The Zimes correspondent at Calcutta is cqually impressive on that 
most important element in the campaign, the weather. 

‘* For twenty years no such season has been known. The little rains fell 


a fortnight before their time, and then ceased; and the land is one huge 


| steam bath. At Calpee the thermometer in tents is 154 


; in Jugdespore it is 
130° ; and in Lower Bengal, within the reach of the sea breeze, it is 126°. In 
Caleutta, in a house hermetically sealed against the light, and with the 
punkah going, it stands steadily at 96°. Sickness is all but universal. The 
smallpox is bursting out here and there, half the European community have 
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fevers, and a moiety of the other half only escape the curse by an infliction 
which, though not unhealthy, is even more unendurable—innumerable 
boils. In Allahaba?}, out of 1,600 Europeans not 900 are fit for duty, and 
the number of deaths from ‘ apoplexy’’—that is, sunstroke—exceeds the 
mortality from all other sources. In the midst of all this there are regi- 
ments in which the stock is maintained, and in which punkahs paid for by 
Government are forbidden. This is a fact. The Royal Artillery are 
losing men at the rate of 14 per cent per annum exclusive of fighting cusual- 
ties. Again, the men are now dressed in light-coloured cotton cloth, 
capital stuff to resist the climate; but their heads are still unprotected. 
They receive, it is true, a white cover for their caps, but it is no protection, 
except so far as its colour is concerned. No planter or engineer who had to 
be out in the sun would wear such a thing except over the ‘sola topee,’ the 
only hat for this climate, which Sir C. Napier advocated till he was sick, 
and which costs just six annas. I am diffuse on this point intentionally. 
Routine and the sun together are beating us, and I was told this morning 
that with all the reinforcements and recruits sent out we cannot muster 
even now 26,000 effective Europeans. By October a third of them will be 
off duty, for, though the soldiers do not get apoplexy in barracks, they do 
get liver complaint and low debilitating fevers.” 

The Friend of India states that the Barrackpore Sepoy regiments are 
to be disbanded at the rate of thirty men per week. Those who prefer 
to remain in the service are to go to China. 


hina .—tThe latest dates from Hongkong is the 23d May ; the latest 
from the Peiho, where Lord Elgin was, is the 29th April. 

‘*The allied fiect, consisting of nineteen vessels of war, was at anchor 
eleven miles from the mouth of the Peiho, and 140 from Pekin. The ves- 
sels were separated by a mud bank from the Chinese forts which guard the 
mouth of the river, and which mount about eighty guns. The gun-boats 
had reconnoitred. Six days had been allowed to the Chinese for an answer 
from Pekin, and before that period an officer of proper rank had been de- 
puted to mect the Plenipotentiaries ; but there was very little hope of a 

aceful solution of difficulties, and the Sampson had been sent to nes 

ong for reinforcements.”’ 

The Sampson had taken up two gun-boats. The reason why these 
were sent for was that the English despatch boats with the fleet stuck 
on the bar, while the French gun-boats easily passed over. The 59th 
Infantry had not left Hongkong. Two Bengal Native Regiments, the 
65th and 47th, and 900 French Mariues had arrived at Hongkong. 

Pew Caledania.—aAccounts from San Francisco state that the 
whole floating population is on the move for New Caledonia. Already 
upwards of 2000 have started. They journey not only by sca but over- 


Right Honourable Dr. Lushington. The functions of the Dean of the 
Arches are now mcrely nominal, but the Official Principal of the Arches 
Court is the Judge of the Court of Appeal of the Province of Canterbury, 
It is reported that Dr. Travers Twiss will succeed Dr. Lushington ag 
Chancellor of the Diocess of London. 


Lady Edward Lytton, the wife of the Colonial Secretary, was, a 
short time since, arrested in London and carried to a lunatic asylum, 
She had lived at Taunton, and the people there, according to the 
Somerset Gazette of July 10, held a mecting and passed strong resolu. 
tions condemning this proceeding. Much indignation was expressed in 
many quarters, a commission de lunatico was talked of, and matters 
looked serious. But on Wednesday the morning journals were “re. 
quested to state, upon the best authority, that all matters in reference 
to this lady, about whom certain statements have appeared in some of 
the public journals, are in process of being amicably settled by family 
arrangements to the satisfaction of all partics concerned.” 

The 7imes is authorized to state that the law-oflicers of the Crown 
having expressed an opinion that it is not advisable to take any further 
steps in the prosecution against Thomas Allsop, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have consequently determined to put an end to the proceedings 
against him, and to withdraw the offer of a reward for his apprehension. 


It is now said in political circles that—subjeet, of course to the state of 
the publie business—Parliament will be prerogued on the 3lst July, and 
that the Speaker will give his customary entertumment to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms and other principal ofticers of the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
the 28th July. The Ministerial whitebait dinner is appointed for Saturday, 
the 24th July.— Morning Post. 

The Plymouth Meil believes that Sir John Yarde Buller has consented to 
aceept a peerage, and will take the title of Earl of Churston Ferrers. The 
second title will probably be Viscount Lupton. 

There has been much gaiety in the fashionable world this week, Grand 
balls have been given by the Duchess of Wellington and the Baroness 
Brunnow. The Duchess and Prineess Mary of Cambridge, and the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenberg Strelitz, have visited these parties. The féte at 
the Russian embassy was the first since 1854. ‘The Austrian ambassador 
has given an entertainment in honour of the Duke of Cambridge. Lord and 
Lady Rokeby have received the same royal guests. 

The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, with their family, 
arrived at Hanover on the 5th July, on a visit to the King. 





land, a new route through a country abounding in gra : and game, 
having been struck out, which occupics only eighteen days in the tran- 
sit. Speculators were buying up horses, mules, and cattle to drive to the ! 
new El Dorado. It is estimated that during the summer 50,000 persons | 
will emigrate northwards. The Zines correspondent says— 

‘A very large immigration to the new mines is expected from the Ca- 
nadas and from the Western United States overland ; and if the means of 
cheap transit by way of Panama existed, no doubt a vast emigration would 
set in for this coast from Europe, particularly from Germany and France. 
The new gold country being British territory will favour emigration from 
these countries. In fact, so disgusted have Americans become by the mis- 
government of California, that most of them, even, who are going to the 
north give a preference to the country on this account. They feel they 
will have greater security of life and property, greater order, and better 
management generally. Of this preference they make no secret.” 

Some difficulty is anticipated from the disposition shown by Governor 
Douglas, who is a factor of the Hudson's Bay Company, to insist on 
retaining all the trade in the hands of his company. He has issued a 
proclamation prohibiting all trade by unauthorized persons. 





PMisrellaurons. 

England is to be represented at Cherbourg by a respectable fleet. Or- 
ders have been promulgated by the Lords of the Admiralty, on the com- 
mand of the Queen, for the assembling of a squadron forthwith at 
Portsmouth to attend her Majesty to Cherbourg on her forthcoming visit 
to the Emperor and Empress of the French at that great naval rendez- 
vous. his squadron will consist of six sail of the line, six frigates, and 
a flotilla of the Queen’s and the Admiralty’s steam-yachts, comprising 
the following, the whole under the command of Admiral Lord Lyons, 
with Rear-Admiral Sir C. H. Fremantle as second in command— 

Royal Albert, 121, Captain the Honourable Francis Egerton, flag of Vice- 
Admiral of the White the Right Honourable Edmund Lord Lyons, Com- 
mander-in-chief; Hannibal, 91, Captain H. Chads, tlag of Rear-Admiral of 
the Red Sir Charles Howe Fremantle; Brunswick, 81, Captain Ommanney ; 
Orion, 91, Captain D’Eyncourt ; Renown, 91, Captain Forbes; Casar, 91, 
Captain Frederick ; the Euryalus, 51, Captain Tarleton, C.B.; the Arro- 
gant, 47, Captain Heath, C.B.; the Diadem, 32, Captain Moorsom, C.B. ; 
the Curagoa, 31, Captain T. M. Mason; the Racoon, 22, Captain Paynter ; 
the Terrible, 21, Captain Glasse, C.B.; the Valorous, 16, Captain Aldham ; 
the Victoria and Albert, Captain the Honourable J. Denman; the Fairy 
Royal tender, Mr. D. N. Welch, Master, R.N.; the Eltin Royal tender, Mr. 
A. Balliston, Master, R.N.; the Osborne Admiralty yacht, Mr. G. H. K. 
Bower, Master, R.N.; the Black Eagle Admiralty yacht, Mr. J. E. Petley, 
Master, R.N.; the Fire Queen Admiralty yacht, Mr. W. F. Paul, Master, 
R.N.; the Sprightly steam tender, Mr. George Allen, Acting Master, R.N. 

It is by her Majesty’s express wish and command that Admiral Lord 
Lyons commands in chief this squadron of honour. 

The ships intended to form the Channcl fleet are to be forthwith com- 
missioned. Sir John Pakington has selected Rear-Admiral Sir Charles 
Howe Freemantle to e d it, and that officer has hoisted his flag on 
board the Duke of Wellington. He is in his fifty-eighth year. 

It has been determined to raise four regiments of European light 
cavalry, each to consist of 870 officers and men, for service in Bengal. 





Dr. Andrew Smith, Director-General of the Medical Department of the 

Army, is to be made a Knight-Commander of the Bath. It is understood 

that he will retire into private life. The new work to be done certainly 
uires new and strong hands. 

t seems that he will be succeeded by Mr. Alexander, a medical 
officer who distinguished himself by fitness and power of endurance in 
the Crimea, and who has since been an active member of the famous 
Military Medical Commission. ‘This is admitted to be an excellent ap- 
pointment. 


The offices of Dean of the Arches and Official Principal of the Arches’ 
Court have been conferred by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 





General Gortschakoff, Governor of Poland, has arrived at Cannstadt, in 
Wurtemberg, where he intends to make a lengthened stay. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert, M.P., and Mrs. Herbert left town on Monday for a 
tour in Germany for a few months. 

King Otho is travelling in Italy, while his strong-minded spouse queens 
it in Greece. 

Lord Brougham has gone to Brougham Hall for the autumn. He will 
remain in the North until after his birthday, and will then repair to Cannes. 

The Countess of Cardigan, who had for some time resided in Italy, re- 
turned home, improved in health, in the spring. Six weeks ago she had a 
relapse, and on Thursday she died at her house in South Street, Park Lane. 
She was the daughter of Admiral Tollemache, and sixty-one years of age 
Her first husband was Mr. C. F. Johnstone, but her marriage with him was 
dissolved in 1826. A few months afterwards she married Lord Brudenell, 
now Earl of Cardigan. 

The City of London has lost its Chamberlain, Sir John Key. He died at 
Streatham, on Thursday, from an attack of gout. Elected Alderman in 
1823, Sir John became Lord Mayor in 1830, and, being a Reformer, he was 
again elected, contrary to custom, in 1831. In 1853 he was chosen Cham- 
berlain over two competitors. The office, now vacant, is worth 2500/, per 
annum, 

Mrs. Loudon, so well known as the guthor of several works on gardens 
and gardening, died in her house at Bayswater on the 13th July. Mr. 
Loudon died in 1843. A pension of 100/. lapses to the Crown. 


Six iron guns, the first and only production of the Royal Standard 
Foundry erected at Woolwich during the Russian war, were on Monday fired 
at the proof butt. It is stated that they stood the test to the * perfect sa- 
tisfaction ’ of the officials. 


A new quarterly review, backed by a powerful political party, is an- 
nounced to appear in the course of the autumn, and is, we hear, to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Bentley, of New Burlington Street.—AMorning Post. 

The Government have conferred a pension of 100/. upon the widow of 
John Hogan, the seulptor. 

The Queen has granted a pension of 50/. per annum to Mr. John Bolton 
Rogerson, of Manchester, author of ‘* Rhyme, Romance, and Reverie,”’ and 
other works. The Manchester Guardian says— For some time past Mr. 
Rogerson has partially lost the use of his limbs from rheumatism, so that he 
is quite incapacitated from the pursuits of active industry.” 


The Criminal tribunal at Rome has found the Marquis Campana guilty of 
the peculation and abuse of power attributed to him in his administration of 
the Monte di Pieté, and condemned him in consequence tothe galleys—that 
is to say, imprisonment with hard work for twenty years. It is not gene- 
rally believed that this sentence will be carried out in all its rigour. His 
advocate has been suspended for three months from the exercise of his pro- 
fession because he sprinkled his defence of his noble client with too much 
repartee ! 

Rome and Naples are allied in attacking the bar. The Jndipendente of 
Turin of July 8, states that Signor Damora, the advocate who courageously 

leaded for the owners of the Cagliari before the Court of Salerno, has been 
anished to Procida by the high police. 

The Gazetta Militare of Turnin mentions a rumour to the effect that the 
Neapolitan Government has, through the intervention of the British Am- 
bassador, offered Messrs. Rubattino and Co., of Genoa, an indemnity of 
100,000 franes, for the detention of the Cagliari and her crew, and that the 
said Company has refused the sum as being insufficient. 

According to the Tempo of Casale Count Cavour will apply the legacy of 
the late M. Cernagzai, of Udine, to the endowment of the military and naval 
schools of Turin, in favour of non-Piedmontese Italians desirous of follow- 
ing either of those eareers. 

The Sultan has granted to the French Government the ruins of the 
Church of St. Anne, at Jerusalem, with authority to rebuild it. The plane 
have been approved by the French Commission of Public Works ; the build- 
ing will be commenced forthwith, as a sum of 140,000 francs has been given 
by the Government towards that object. 
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ant, the water-lily of the Ganges, or sacred bean of India, 
its very beautiful flowers in the tropical + of 
i and the Victoria Regia, are 


That splendid pl 
will shortly produce ; 
Kew Gardens. Models of this gorgeous exotic 
in the Museum. 

The Shakspeare autograph, in the British Museum lies on velvet, in a 
sloping mahogany case, with a plate-glass before it, and curtains of blue 
silk to protect it from too strong a light. us 

A photographic artist has sueceeded in photographing ut mortar-shell in 
its ascending flight, sufficiently intense to print from it. He calls particu- 
lar attention to the fact that ‘* the likeness of the human head dominates 
in the smoke.” 

The new bridge at Westminster, and handsome. 
the old one, is now rapidly approaching completion. 


structure than 


a larger 


The mortality of London increased last week. The number of deaths. 
1191, was 117 in excess of the corrected average Had the rate of mortality 
been the same as that of the healthiest parts of England, the deaths would 
have been 799. ‘There were three cases of cholera. 

The proceeds of the Cremorne fete, 800/., have been equally divided 
among several charitable institutions, and four police offices, giving a sum 
of 50/. each. ; as 

Speculation in St. Petersburg scems to have reached fever height. The 
shares of a new fire-insurance company were literally fought for recently, 
and thousands were disappointed of obtaining them. ; ; 

Dirty boxes are not to be despised. On the 27th April, according to a 
letter from Lucknow in Allen's Indian Mail, “in a small corner was dis- 
covered a dirty box, after an hour's digging, and when opened behold a col- 
lection of rubies, diamonds, pearls, Ke., of the value of 100,000 rupees. The 
soil of Lucknow is a mint of money.” 

A manufacturer in the South of France advertises a preparation which he 
calls ** Eau de Noblesse”; and declares that “it makes the hair always 
preserve an honourable direction, and gives to the person ho uses it an air 
of distinction and supremacy”! 


THE AGAMEMNON IN THE ATLANTIC, 

The Agamemnon returned to Queenstown on Monday from her cruise 
in the Atlantic. 
the Niagara. The violence of a gale that blew for nine days on the 
voyage from Plymouth to the rendezvous more than once placed the 
overladen ship in peril of destruction 

“The vessels having met in mid-ocean, after the cessation of the violent 
weather, the splice was made on the 26th of June, at 2.20 Greenwich time, 
and 12.20 ship’s time, but when they had paid out about three miles the 
cable broke on board the Niagara, in consequence of its having got foul of 
the scrapers. They steamed back again and made a second splice on the 
same evening, about 7.30 Greer wich time, and 5.20 ship's time. The Aga- 
memnon then ran about 29} miles, and had paid out about 37) miles of the 
cable, when the continuity or clectric current ceased 


it is supposed in con- 
sequence of the cable having broken under water The vessels accordingly 


returned and made the third and last splice on the evening of the 28th. | 


The Agamemnon steamed east, and had run about 118 miles and paid out 
146 miles 800 fathoms of the cable, when the coil on deck was exhausted. 
The speed of the vessel was then slackened, in order to allow of the cable 
being shifted with safety to the lower deck, where the other coil was, but 
while this was going on the cable snapped, without any perceptible reason, 
about six fathoms outside the stern of the ship. At this time the dynamo- 


meter indicated a strain of only 2200 pounds, while the cable is contracted 


to be able to bear a strain of 6944 pounds, and on several occasions previously 
it had borne a strain of 4400 pounds without any accident occurring. The 
examination of the broken end that was made on board did not show that 
any flaw or weakness existed where the breakage occurred, and the only 


probable cause that can as yet be assigned for the accident is a sudden jerk | 


which might have taken place, and which might have snapped the cable 
before the dynamometer had time to indicate the additional strain. The 
arrangement between the ships being, that if an accident should occur, un- 
less each vessel had run over 100 miles they should return immediately to 
the rendezvous to splice again, and the Agamemnon having run only 118 
miles, the captain judged that the Niagara could not have run much over 
the 100 miles either, and he therefore returned to the rendezvous in the 
hope of meeting her there. A thick fog came on, which prevented them 
from seeing anything, and the Agamemnon and}her tender having waited, 
according to appeintment, for cight days, they steamed for Queenstown. 


As there is still quite sufficient cable on board the two vessels, they will | 


proceed to sea for the purpose of recommencing operations as soon as the 
Agamemnon has coaled, which will be in a few days.” 

The Zimes has published an admirable account of the perils of the 
Agamemnon, by a writer who saw the famous hurricane in the Black 
Sea on the 14th November 1854. He testifies that tempest which 
caught the Agamemnon was far more severe than that in the Black Sea. 
Some extracts from this story will gratify those of our readers who have 
not scen the longer version. The two ‘wire’ ships started from Dly- 
mouth on the 10th June, in the most unfavourable trim for bad weather. 
Every contingency but that had been provided for. The British man- 
of-war had on board 2840 tons dead-weight; of which 236 were on the 
upper deck, This coil of wire greatly increased ber perils. All went 


well, however, until the 13th, when a storm set in that endured for | 





gon soon partcd company; but the 


nine days. The Valorous and Go 
ght. On the night of the 13th, “it 


Niagara for a long time kept in si 
was everyone for themselves.” 

The Agamemnon “ strained and laboured under her heavy burden as if 
she were breaking vp, and the messive beams under her upper deck coil 
cracked and snapped with a noise resembling that of small artillery, almost 
drowning the hideous roar of the wind as it moaned and howled through 
the rigging, jerking and straining the little storm-saily as though it meant 
to tear them from the yards. Those in the improvised cabins on the main 
deck had little sleep that night, for the upper deck planks above them were 
working themselves free, as sailors say, and, beyond a doubt, they were in- 
finitely more free than easy, for they groaned under the pressure of the coil 
with a dreadful uproar, and availed themselves of the opportunity to let in 
a little light, with a good deal of water, at every roll. The sea, too, ke pt 
striking with dull heavy violence against the vessel's bows, forcing its way 
through hawse-holes and ill-closed ports with a heavy slush, and thence, 
hissing and winding aft, it roused the ocx upants of the cabins aforesaid to a 
knowledge that their floors were under water, and that the flotsam and jet- 
sam noises they heard beneath, were only caused by their outfit for the 
voyage taking a cruise of its own in some five or six inches of dirty bilge. 
Such was Sunday night, and such was a fair average of all the nights 
throughout the week, varying only from bad to worse. Daybreak on Mon- 
day ushered in as fierce a gale as ever swept over the Atlantic.” 

** On the 15th, the Agamemnon tock to violent 
steadily into the trough of the sea as if she meant to break her back 
and lay the Atlantic cable in a heap. ‘Ihis change in her motion 


The account of her trip fully confirms that brought by | 


pitching, plunging | 


strained and taxed every inch of timber near the coils to the very ut- 
most. It was curious to see how they worked and bent as the Agamemnon 
went at everything she met head first. One time she pitched so heavily as 
to break one of the main beams of the lower deck, which had to be shored 
| with serewjacks forthwith.” On the 19th, the weather looked better, but 
appearances proved deceitful. ‘* At about half-past ten o'clock three or 
four gigantic waves were seen approaching the ship, coming heavily and 
| slowly on through the mist nearer and nearer, rolling on like hills of green 
water, with a crown of foam that seemed to double their height. The 
Agamemnon rose heavily to the first, and then went down quickly into the 
deep trough of the sea, falling over as she did so, so as almost to capsize 
completely on the port side. There was a fearful crashing as she lay over 
this way, for everything broke adrift, whether secured or not, and the 
uproar and confusion were terrific for a minute; then back she came again 
on the starboard beam in the same manner, only quicker, and still deeper than 
before. Again there was the same noise and crashing, and the officers in 
the ward room, who knew the danger of the ship, struggled to their feet 
| and opened the door leading to the maindeck. Here, for an instant, the 
scene almost defics description. Amid loud shouts and efforts to save them- 
selves, a confused mass of sailors, boys, and marines, with deck buckets, 
ropes, ladders, and everything that could get loose, and which had fallen 
back again to the port side, were being hurled again in a mass across the 
ship to starboard. Dimly, and only for an instant, could this be seen, 
with groups of men clinging tothe beams with all their might, with a mass 
of water, which had forced its way in through ports and decks, surging 
about; and then, with a tremendous crash, ae the ship fell still deeper 
over, the coals stowed on the main deck broke loose, and, smashing every- 
thing before them, went over among the rest to leeward. The coal dust hid 
everything on the main deck in an instant, but the crashing could still be 
heard going on in all directions, as the lumps and sacks of coal, with stan- 
chions, ladders, and mess tins went leaping about the decks, pouring down 
the hatchways, and crashing through the glass skylights into the engine 
below. Still it was not done, and, surging again over 
tremendous wave, the Agamemnon dropped down still more 
and the coals on the starboard side of the lower deck gave 
way also, and carried everything before them.” One marine was 
buried under them. ‘ Another marine on the lower deck endeavoured to 
save himself by catching hold of what seemed a ledge in the planks, but, 
unfortunately, it was only caused by the beams straining apart, and, of 
course, as the Agamemnon righted they closed again, and crushed his fingers 
flat. .... The condition of the masts too at this time was a source of 
much anxiety both to Captain Preedy and Mr. Moriarty, the master. The 
heavy rolling had strained and slackened the wire shrouds to such an extent 
that they had become perfectly useless as supports. The lower masts bent 
visibly at every roll, and once or twice it seemed as if they must go by the 
board. Unfortunately nothing whatever could be done to relieve this strain 
by sending down any of the upper spars, since it was only her masts which 
prevented the ship rolling still more and quicker, and so every one knew 
that if once they were carried away it might soon be all over with the ship, 
| as then the deck coil could not help going after them. So there was nothin 
for it but to watch in anxious silence the way they bent and strained, ond 
trust in Providence for the result. . Of all on board none had ever 
seen a fiercer or more dangerous sea than raged throughout that night and 
the following morning, tossing the Agamemnon from side to side like a 
mere plaything among the waters. The weather was thick and dark 
Sleeping was impossible that night on board the Agamemnon 
Even those in were thrown out, from their striking against the 
vessel's side as she pitehed. The berths of wood fixcd athwartships in the 
cabins on the main deck, had worked to pieces, chairs and tables were 
broken, chests of drawers capsized, and a little surf was running over the 
floors of the cabins themselves, pouring miniature seas into portmanteaus, 
and breaking over carpet bags of clean linen. Fast as it flowed off by the 
seuppers it came in faster by the hawseholes and ports, while the beams 
and knees strained with a doleful noise, as if it was impossible they could 
hold together much longer; and on the whole it was as miserable and even 
anxious a night as ever was passed on board any line-of-battle-ship in her 
| Majesty’s service. Captain Preedy never left the poop all night, though it 
was hard work to remain there, even holding on to the poop-rail with both 
hands.”” The next day matters were worse. “ Three or four hours more 
and the vessel had borne all which she could bear with safety; the masts 
were ee getting worse, the deck coil worked more and more with each 
| tremendous plunge, and, even if both these held, it was evident that the 
ship itself would soon strain to pieces if the weather continued so, The 
sea, forcing its way through ports and hawseholes, had accumulated on 
the lower deck to such an extent that it flooded the stokehole, so that the 
men could scarcely remain at their posts. Everything went smashing and 
rolling about. One plunge put all the electrical instruments hors de combat 
at a blow, and staved some barrels of strong solution of sulphate of copper, 
which went cruising about, turning all it touched to a light pea green. By 
and by she began to ship seas. Water eame down the ventilators near 
| the funnel into the engine-room. Then a tremendous sea struck her for- 
ward, drenching those on deck, and leaving them up to their knees in water, 
and the least versed on board could see that things were fust going to the 
bad unless a change took place either in the weather or the condition of the 
ship. . . Alittle after 10 o'clock on Monday, the 2Ist, the aspect of 
| affairs was so alarming that Captain Preedy resolved at all risks to try wear- 
ing the ship round on the other tack. It was hard enough to make the 
words of command audible, but to execute them seemed almost impossible. 
The ship’s head went round enough to leave her broadside on to the seas, 
and then for a time it seemed as if nothing could be done. All the rolls 
which she had ever given on the previous day secmed mere trifles compared 
with her performances then. Of more than 200 men on deck at least 150 were 
thrown down and fallimg over from side to side in heaps, while others, holding 
on to ropes, swung to and fro with every heave. It really seemed as if the 
last hour of the stout ship had come, ard to this minute it seems almost 
miraculous that her masts held on. Each time she fell over her main 
chains went deep under water. The lower decks were flooded, and those 
above could hear by the fearful crashing, audible amid the hoarse roar of 
the storm, that the coals had got loose again below, and had broken into the 
engine-room, and were carrying «all before them. During these rolls the 
main deck coil shifted over to such a degree as quite to envelope four men, 
who, sitting on the top, were trying to wedge it down with beams, One of 
them was so much jammed by the mass which came over him that he was 
seriously contused, and had to be removed to the sick-bay, making up the 
sick-list to forty-five, of which ten were from injuries caused by the seine 
of the ship, and very many of the rest from continual fatigue and exposure 
during the gale. Once round on the starboard tack, and it was seen in an 
instant that the ship was in no degree relieved by the change. Another 
heavy sea struck her forward, sweeping clean over the forepart of the vessel, 
and carrying away the woodwork and platforms which had been placed 
there round the machinery for under-running. This and a few more 
plunges were quite sufficient to settle the matter, and at last, reluctantly, 
Captain Preedy succumbed to the storm he could neither conquer, nor 
content against.’’ He therefore ran before the sea. The next day the 
| tempest abated, and the ship beat up for the rendezvous. 
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BIRTHS. ; | vision, and the cia was agreed to. Clause 9 was euntee SO as to 

On the 10th he ay, at Birksgate, near Adelaide, South Australia, the Wife of provide that when an elected member died a new member should be 
Arthur Hardy, Esq., of a daughter. . > > > » 

On the 8th July, the Wife of S.J. Bradshaw, Esq., of Rose Lodge, Sompting, | elected, and when a nominee died a new nomince should be appointed, 

On clause 11, Lord Evtexnoroven strongly objecting to appointing 


Sussex, and Ballarat, Victoria, of a son and heir. | 
On the 9th, at Colchester, the Wife of Captain Henry Pratt Gore, 6th Royal Re- | counc -illors during good bahaviour, moved ‘that they should be ap- 


giment, of a daughter. pointed for five years. Negatived without a division. Clause 12, 
a P ands : he Wife of Captai snry Godolphin R Yr, ° ° is : . 
—— 9th, at Broomlands, Kent, the Wife of Captain Henry Godolphin Rooper excluding members of Council from seats in Parliament, caused 
On the 9th, in Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, the Wife of the Hon. Robert Hand- | some debate. The Earl of Saarressury was for admitting three, 
cock, of a son. the Duke of Newcasrrr tor admitting all the members of Couneil 


On the 10th, at the Law n, Teignmouth, Lady Maggerston, Widow of the late Sir to Parliament ; but neither carried his point. Earl GRranvitip 
John Haggerston, Bart., of Ellingham, Northumberland, of a daughter. - . . ‘J 

On the Lith, at Exmouth Heuse, Hastings, the Wife of Dr. James Hunt, of a | moved that no councillor should carry on any office, business, trade, 
on. : ‘ i profession. Negatived by 50 to 35. In clause 22, the words were omitted 
— the 11th, at Normanstone, Suffelk, the Wife of Captain H. Yelverton Beale, | y hich enable any five members of the Council by requisition in writing 
of a son. : = Mhohnttaenger pean me eee. % J 

On the 11th, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the Wife of John William Birch, to call upon the Secretary of State to meet the Council and disc uss mat- 
Esq., of a son. | ters of urgeney with them. On clause 32, which relates to the admission 
d eehoer llth, at Holland Road, Brixton, the Wife of Mr. John A. Helps, of a | of candidates to the civil service of India, Lord Dexsy carried an 

aughter. ‘ Ime ransferri the x of maki re ati ? 2 

On the 18th, at Canterbury, the Wife of Licutenaut-Colonel William Payn, amendment, trans ferring the power of making regulations for the ad- 
H. M.’s 53d Regiment, of a daughter. mission of persons into the Indian civil service to her Majesty in Council, 

On the 12th, at Bellefield House, Parson’s Green, Middlesex, the Wife of Henry , Clause 33 having been adopt d, the chairman was directed to report 
B. Sheridan, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. | ogress 

On the 13th, in Chesham Street, Belgrave Square, the Lady Mary Hope Vere, of © . aPae r ‘ 
ason and heir. In the House of Commons the order for the second reading of Lord 

On the 13th, at Shrubhurst, Oxted, Surrey, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Bur- | T,ucan’s Jews Bill drew forth warm opposition from the consistent oppo- 


s 


bar ee eee the Wife of Captain Labalmondicére, of nents of Jewish emancipation. Mr. Newpreare moved, Mr, Spoonrr 
daughter. P seconded, and Mr. Benrinck supported an amendment, proposing that the 
bill should be read a second time that day six months. They deeply re- 


MARRIAGES, 
On the 15th April, at St. Paul’s Church, Paterson, New South Wales, Frederick | gretted that Lord Derby had sanctioned this bill. A great error has 
Holkam, third son of Henry Dangar, Esq,, of Grantham, Darlinghurst, Syducy, to | been committed, and a large portion of the confidence “ thinking people” 
Eliza, second daughter of J.C. Phelps, Esq., Gostwyck, Paterson. . i Sod Dede 3 Neen taken eueae Siete t&i Ui tae bee 
On the 26th June, at the Episcopal Chapel, Trinity, near Edinburgh, the Hon, ; T@Pposed on Lord Derby has been taken away. Since 1546 there has been 
William Charles Yelverton, Major Royal Artill , second son of Viscount Avon- | no such instance of te rgiversation, 
more, to Emily Marianne, widow of Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S., youngest Mr. Apams objected t o the bill as an unconstitutional compromise ac- 
' . . 
companied by insulting reasons. Lord Joun Russext said he did not 
regard as bill as satisfactory, but as a compromise in which they might 






daughter of the late Major- “General Sir Ch: aie s Ashworth, K.C.B., K.T.S. 

On the 8th July, at Kilnwick, Major Wm, Forbes, 77th Regiment Unattached, 
wane gest son of the late Jaines Forbes, Esq., of Kingaiclock, Argyllshire, to Maria 
—— eldest daughter of Colonel Grimston, of Grimston Garth and Kilnwick, | concur. No bill can be ontiatnate ry that makes a distinction in the 

Yorkshire. for . 

e rm of oath between Roman Catholics and Protestants, or which 

On the 8th, at St. Luke’s Church, Cheltenham, Captain George Thomas Gough, es . > 

; tr on Star grins . ough, | bars a Jew out of the House of Lords. Mr, Drummonp reminded the 


12th Royal Lancers, to Mary Charlotte Stanley, eldest daughter of Stanley Clarke, baal . eo . 
Esq., of Cotteswold House, Cheltenham. House that they were sanctioning the beginning of a new system, 
On the 12th, at Red Hill, Surrey, Maxwell Tylden Masters, of Peckham, youngest | The Church and State are no longer one. ‘There is nothing for it but to 
one Req ep pled of Canterbury, to Ellen, eldest daughter of Win. | sdmit the Jews in the least mischievous mode. He should therefore 
On the Lith, at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, Henry Adair, Captain Royal Ma- support the bill. , Mr. DILLWYN denied that there was anything revo- 
rine Artille:y, youngest son of the late Major-General Adair, C.B., to Elizabeth, | lutionary in the bill. Myr. Wa.rorr defended the Government from the 
youngest daughter of the late William Naylor, Esq., of Northwich, Cheshire. charges of Mr. Newdegate and his friends For his own part he could 
On the 13th, at the Abbey Church, St. Iban’ s, Life, Esq., J.P. of Peter- ° . te ae : "i ~all fin 
borough, to Mary Anne, elc lest daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Hall, of Wisbeach,. | not give up his cony ictions, but he would have been content to silent y 
On the lith, at St. Magnus’, London Bridge, the Reverend Andrew Johnson, protest against a bill that could not be resisted. It would have been 
a nes + mamaape 7 oo to Mary, second daughter of the Rev. A. M'Caul, | better had the House of Lords frankly acquiesced in the Oaths bill sent 
V., Prebendary ot ¢ Muls, XC. | * . ‘ ain . acai i or eS oan > 
On the Mth, at the parish church of Astbury, Sir Charles Watkins Shakerley, up from the Commons instead of pon me ® patchw ork + gnats that 
Bart., of Somerford Park, in the county of Chester, to Georgiana Harriott, eldest | Cannot be a permanent settlement of the question. Lord PAumMErsTon 
daughter of George Holland Ackers, Esq., of Moreton Hall, in the same county. also protested against the mode adopted. It is, however, an instalment 
. , DEATHS. ; of a larger measure—of a general law on the subject. Mr. Marys 
On board the Prince of Wales, on his passage home from Caleutta, the Rev. , 2g > on 
Arthur Hamilton, B.A., son of the late Sir Frederick Hamilton, Bart., of Silverton took the — ground. aS a . 4 . . =ke = 
Hill, Lanarkshire, and Great Cumberland Place, Hyde Park. | Ona diy Isilon the original motion was carried by 156 to 60. is 
On the 2ist April, a few days after landing at the Cape of Good Hope, of dysen- On the motion for going into Committee of Ways and Means, Sir 
tery, consequent upon long exposure and fatigue during the siege of Delhi, Edward | Francis Bartne complained that the recommendations of the Public 
John White, Esq., Captain 2d Bengal Fusiliers, eldest surviving son of Major-Gene- Mo *s Co ittee had t bee -arried t Mr. Disrakui ass d 
ral Michael White, C.B., late in command of the 3d Light Dragoons. Money s Vommiuttee Had no een carriec out. Mr, , ISRAELI assure 
On the 22d May, at Baroda, Bombay, of fever, Lieutenant Lamont, 89th Regi- | him that both the late and present Government had paid great attention 
ment, eldest son of R. W. A. Lamont, A.C.G. ; | to the subject, but that the changes demanded require several acts of 
he § in 8 ‘nard’s Crescent, Edinburg jor-General Ji F : 
On the 9th July, in St. Bernard’s Crescent, Edinburgh, Major-General John | Parliament to carry them out, and these cannot hastily be framed or 
Mitchell ; in his 73d year. . : 

















passed. 


On the 10th, at the residence of her son-in-law, Caroline Place, Mecklenburg : . . ’ 
Square, Martha, relict of the late Edmund Miles, Esq., formerly of Kingston, Ja- At the morning sitting the Corrupt Practices Prevention Bill paseed 
maica, and of Lloyd’s, London; in her 61th year. through Committee. On the motion of Mr. Ayrrox, an amendment 

On the 10th, at Llanbadoe, near Usk, Monmouthshire, Augusta Marie Nicholl, a . ae a 1 : a 58 " di me hi ag - lidat oi Bottle iio a 
widow of the late William Nicholl, Esq., M.D., of Ryde, Isle of Wight; in her 75th | W8S carnmed by 153 to 05, providing that a candidate may provide con- 
year. | veyances for voters, but may not pay their travelling expenses, A 

On the lth, at Hull, Margaret, wife of Joseph Ayre, M.D.; in her 76th year. proviso was added r quiring a full account of such disburseme ots. A 
—— ——— = _| clause was added on the motion of Mr. Ecrrron, by 144 to 34, enacting 

P 0 ST SC R I P | that the proposer and seconder of a candidate shall be jointly liable with 
od ° him for the expense of taking polls. 


SATURDAY, é ‘ 

The House of Lords sat last night until past twelve o'clock engaged The Gazette of last night states that the Queen has appointed Major- 
chiefly in discussing the details of the India Bill. The principal debate | General Peel, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Stanley, General the Marquis 
took place on clause 7 which provides for the constitution of the Council | of Tweeddale, Major-General Lord Melville, Lieutenant-General Sir H. G 
of India. Lord Brovenron said he should rejoice in the abolition of |W. Smith, Lieutenant-General Sir G. A. Wetherall; and Major-General 
the East India Company if a better scheme for the government of India , Patrick Montgomerie, Major-General Henry Hancock, Colonel William 
were substituted for it; but that better scheme was not to be found in | Burlton, Colonel Thomas Forsyth Tait, of the East India Company’s service, 
the bill. It would be better to govern India by a Sccretary of State | be her Majesty’s Commissioners for the purpose of inquiring into the Or- 
alone than by a Council like that proposed. It Will insure the greatest | £#™7aton of the Army at present serving in the pay and under the control 
amount of strife and difference of opinion. and management of the Honourable the East India Company. 

Some people thought that there ought to be a Parliamentary Government Sir James Outram, ** in consideration of his eminent services” in India 
of India, just as much as of the Isle of Wight; but, in these days of electric has been promoted to the rank of Licutenant-General. é 
telegraphs and quick communication, such a Government would very soon The Gazette also states that the dignity of Baronet has been granted t 
be fatal to our empire ; and the great safeguard provided in this respeet by Alexander Hutchinson Lawrence, of the Bengal Civil Service (eldest son ol 
the present system was entirely abolished by this Bill. One of the great | the late Sir Ilenry Montgomery Lawrence, and to his heirs male, with 
merits of the Court of Directors, whieh ought to be recorded and should | remainder, in default of such issue, to his brother Henry Waldemar Law- 
never be forgotten was, that they chose good and wise servants ; and, in the | rence, and his heirs male, 





words of Ilenry LV. did they ever know « foolish man choose wise servants ? natin ee. 
Although in favour of governing India by a Secretary of State alone, he | MONE a MARKET. 


Srock Excnancr, Fripay Arrrernooy. 
Quotations in the Market for English Securities have again taken a down- 
The Earl of Denny said the question was simply should there be a | ward course this week, the extreme difference in Consols being } per cent; 
Council or no Council. The Secretary of State must have some means | trom 95} to95, the lowest figure reached ; the massacre at Jeddah and the 
of resorting to persons of the greatest knowledge and experience. Th generally unfavourable ¢ haracter of the news from the East caused Stocks t 
means proposed in the bill do not bring back the double government, | °P°? °" sn Ook with increased ae 88. By ny for Account Ay first 
for it does away with the two separate and distinct authorities that exist quoted 953 95}, a decline upon the closing of the previous week of § pet 
: . + "ae i luring the day some speculative sales produced still farther depres- 

Jer the present system. , The Duke of Sourrsrr moved the omission | °f™'* ¢™ i J } 

— a ger og : - | sion, and a fall of an additional } per cent was thejresult ; the probability ot 
of the clause from the bill, contending that it could be worked more effi- | Joan of 3,000,000/. being about ‘to be introduced for the purpose of cleans- 
ciently without a Council of which its provisions show the greatest | ing the Thames had also an adverse influence upon prices. Only a very 
eam The Karl of ALBEMARLE objected to the Council because it is to | moderate business has since been transac ted, and the improved tone which 
composed of * old Indians.”” An “ old Indian,” as he knew, isa person | was last week exhibited scems to have again fallen away ; but although the 
sales have had the preponderance there have not been any bargains of real 
ey: ance for some considerable time. Yesterday there was a large pur- 

chase in Reduced of about 170,000/., which had the effect of producing a 


should very much pre fer the present system of government by the ‘‘chairs,”” | 
as they were called, to the system now proposed, 








of great knowledge of a small locality, very ignorant generally speaking, | 
and utterly ignorant of English statesmanship. Lord Monvtracie de- 
fended the “ old Indians.’ Lord Woprnovss said the bill would establish u . - 

a Council that neither the Minister nor Parliament will be able to con- firmnes ss in the Market which had not existed all the week ; in the earl * oy 
trol, and yet one that will not be independent. The Council will be a | °! the day Consols were as low as 95 for August, but finally closed 954 
Sint: t Gy eiileitection of Tadia ‘ask Gensercen on Rem- Today afurther advance of § per cent has occurred, and the last price is 
CLIFFE gave his voice in favour of a Council but thought that proposed 95§ 95}. There is certainly a great stagnation in Stock Exchange business 
tao leans. Lord Acununvon cei, that if th bill d the } ’ Goe just now, and this is the more surprising considering the abundance of 

arge. Lor HBURTON sail rat if the bill passed the home Go- | money and the easy rates at which loans have for long been obtainable ; 

vernment of India would become like any other “ department.” Lord |} 1} and 2 per cent has been the average on Government Securities, but the 
Bgtrer supported the clause. The amendment was not pressed to a di- demand in and out of “the House ” has been extremely limited. Reduced 
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leaves off, 95} 95%; Bank Stock, 221 223; India Stock, 218 221; New 
Three per Cents, 95} 95. 

Foreign Stocks have been rather more Y ek, altho 
cases prices show little actual improvement, in Brazilian Scrip, however, 
the advance equals 1 per cent after being at one time very flat, the closing 
quotation is } dis. to par. Peruvian Four-and-a-half per cents have bec n 
in better demand the last day or two, and the market k aves off good, 89 90. 
Peruvian Three per Cents, 69 70; Buenos Ayres, 81 83 ¢ x div, . Mexican 
has declined g per cent, 193 193; Venezuela Ac tive, 38 39; Grenada, 21 22; 
Victor Emmanuel, 92 93 ex div. ; Spanish T hree per Cents, 434 44; Ditto, 
Certificates, 55}. Turkish Six per Cents, 95} {; the Four per Cents are 
firm at the price and searce. ey a: ¥ 

In spite of the heaviness which prevailed in the English market, Railway 
Shares have been advancing all the week. Most descriptions of Stock and 
Shares have improved, ranging from 1 to 2 per cent; Great Westerns are 
now 49} 493 ; Midland and London and North-Western show a rise of fully 
1}, and London and Brighton 2 per cent, the last closing 109 110; Lan- 
cashire and, Yorkshire, 914 913, has risen 1 per cent, and Shettields de« lined 
20s, per share; Great Northerns are better, 253 25}; Caledonians, 394 39}, 
showing an advance of 2 per cent. The fortnightly settling took place to- 
day ; rates for carrying over shares from Account to Account h ive bev n 
moderate. Very little business has been doing in French and other Foreign 
Shares, but quotations have been tolerably well supported. Paris and Or- 


active this week, although in most 


leans are dealt in at 49 51. Paris and Lyons, (Fusion,) 30% 30}. Great 
Luxembourg Shares are firm at 72 7); and Sambie and Meuse, 7g g. This 


day has been chiefly devoted to the settlement. 





The Norwegian Government have just concluded a loan at Hi: 
about 750,000/. in a Four-and-a-half per Cent Stock at 98. 
chiefly to be devoted to railway purposes. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Union Bank of London took place on 
Wednesday, Sir Peter Laurie in the chair, when the report was adopted 
unanimously, and a dividend and bonus declared equal to 15 per cent per 
annum, 

The London Joint Stock Bank has declared : 
per cent per annum. 

The Clydesdale Bank have divided at the rate of 7 per cent per annum. 

The Bank of New South Wales at their half-yearly meeting at Sydney, on 
the 28th of April, declared a dividend at the rate of 20 per cent per annum. 


umburg for 
The sum is 


1 dividend and bonus of 22! 


| 


At the same time 9605/. was added to the reserve-fund, which is thus raised | 


to 160,000/., and 4953/. was carried forward. 


The Australian Agricultural Company have declared a dividend of 15s. per 


share free of Income-tax. The balance of net revenue for 1857 was 37,4017. ; 
the capital in hand 9,602/. 

The Union Bank of Australia held its twentieth ; 
day, and divided 10 per cent upon the half-year, 
had been 173,605/. 


nnual meeting on Tues- 
The protit for the yea 


Ch: Cheatres. 

Although Murphy’s Way to Keep Him, revived at the Haymarket on 
the occasion of Mr. Buckstone’s benefit, may appear at the present day a 
very mediocre purposeless piece, failing with respect to the moral it pro- 
fesses to carry out, exhibiting no type of character that was not much 
more forcibly depicted by the author’s predecessors, distinguished by no 
brilliancy of dialogue, it still illustrates the known fact that the audiences 
of an hundred years since must have represented the intellectual condi- 


tion of the nation in their time much more accurately than the mind of 


the present day is represented by the mixed masses who now fill our 
theatres. 

Lovemore, it is true, is one of the least sparkling of rakes, Sir Brilliant 
Fashion is the flimsiest of beaux, the Widow Belmour is but an aquatint 
toast, Mrs. Lovemore is an amiable nonentity, Sir Bashful Constant is a 
mere fool; but, nevertheless, all these persons amused in their day, be- 
cause they in some degree reflected the prevailing manners, and moved in 
a region that did not lie beyond the limits of possibility. We clearly 
see that the author, deficient as he was in many elements of attraction, 
could still draw his breath freely in the atmosphere of high life, never 
grasping after a farce-incident to awaken the pleasing sound of a roar, 
never dreaming of a clap-trap to stop up a weak place in his dialogu 
The Way to Keep Him may be a weak comedy, an immoral comedy, a 
dull comedy; but a comedy it is nevertheless, to be confounded neither 
with farce nor with melodrama. Such a work is not even attempted by 
the dramatists of the present day, and the absence of the attempt may bi 


ascribed to the state of modern audiences, who demand a coarser fare than 
a mere representation of manners. If it is played again we earnestly 
recommend all who take an interest in dramatic literature to seize th 


opportunity of secing it as a specimen (not indeed a very fine one) of a 
bygone school, that flourished when the divorce of the stage from real 
life was not such a settled affair as it is at present. 

From the point of view we have indicated, it will be readily seen that 
there was a fallacy in the very humorous speech with which Mr. Buck- 
stone took leave of his audience, for the few weeks that are to be de- 
voted to the embellishment of his theatre. He pointed to the variou 
dramatic establishments of London, referring successively to the splen- 
dour of the Princess's, to the success of the Oly mpic, to the propo ed en- 
largement of the Adelphi, and to his own good fortune, and considered 
that the alleged decline of the drama was triumphantly disproved. This 
was confounding the prosperity of the manager with the elevation of 
dramatic literature. Measured by the amount of pounds, shillings, and 
pence received by the money-takers of the London theatres in the cour 
of a year, there is no doubt that the drama has never been in such a 
thriving condition, as at the present day. Judged by its approximation 
to the intellectual standard of the age, its state was never more low ly 


In putting together the very singular drama, which has lately been 
produced at the St. James’s, with the title Elisabetta Regina d’ lughil- 
terra, the author, Signor Giacometti, seems to have had in his eye, two 
very different models, the Louis XJ. of Casimir Delavigne, and the his- 
torical plays of Shakspere. Following the former, he has elaborated a 
single royal personage to such a degree, that his piece almost becomes a 


monodrame, and he has, moreover, wound up his plot with a terrible | 


death-bed scene, which shows, for the edification of democrats, what a 
frightful thing it is to be an absolute monarch, even when one is not 
such a specimen of base and unmitigated villany as the Louis of Casimir 


Delavigne. Indeed, in the details of this last scene, imitation amounts 
to es. 
he Shakspearian influence may be seen in the attempt to comprise 


he characteristic events of a long reign, within the precincts of a single 


play in utter defiance of those laws of unity, that are gencrally regarde€ 
by the Italians with quite as much veneration as by the French of the 
classic era. The execution of Mary Queen of Scots—-the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada—the career of the Earl of Essex—are all introduced 
with several deviations, indecd, from the historical record, but neverthe- 
less with considerable ingenuity, and with evident knowledge of the effect 
that can be produced by separate scenes, In the selection of his inci- 
dents Signor Giacometti has been guided in a great measure by a desire 
to show the Queen of England, under the most various aspects. Some- 
times her feminine vanity is prominent, either as an innocent weakness, 
When the Spanish Armada is the “ topic of 
martial heroine, who brandishing the sword of 
s sympathetic admiration, and causes all ignoble 

rhe story of Essex, which is the most com- 
exhibits the offended Queen in contrast with the 
ene in which this contest is carried to its height 
In the last act, remorse is combined 


or 1 motive of cruelty, 
the day” she is the 
“ Enrico Ottavo” invite 
qualit s to be f rgotten, 
plete episode of all, 
loving woman, and t 
is the most powerful in the play. 


is i 


he 


with the feebleness of old a 1, anew series of details is the necessary 
consequence. 
In spite of the oddities which now and then provoke a smile, as for 


instance, when James V1. not only comes to London, but stands before 
Elizabeth as a paragon of manly courage and filial piety, we are of 
opinion, that if this Anglo-Italian play had been brought out at the 
of Madame Ristori excited curiosity and in- 


time when the appearan 

terest throughout the upper classes of society, it would have been one 
of the most successful in her repertory. Le ideal than most of the 
characters in which she } hitherto shone, the part of Elizabeth reveala 
a versatility and a minutencss of detail never previously displayed by 
the actress. She is successively the ** Grande Coquette” of comedy, the 
woman torn by strong tragic emotions, the representative of physical 


weakness combined with ntal suffering, and in all these various po- 
itions she is equally at home. However a dramatic artist who “ stars” 
in a foreign language in three consecutive seasons will always find it a 


m< 


difficult matter to maintain an excitement, and for this reason—no 
other—we feel that Madame Ristori’s very fine delineation of Queen 
Elizabeth will not make the impression it deserves. 


RW usic. 

There is now but little to say about the Italian Theatres. At Her Ma- 
jesty’s the season terminates this evening, and the series of extra nights, 
‘at reduced prices, commences on Tuesday next, The time of closing the 
n at Covent Garden is not yet announced ; but, before it takes place, 
in which, though it is her greatest part, 


sé 


we are to have Grisi in Verwa, 

she has not once appeared this season; Don Giovanni (say the advertise- 
ments) with a most powerful cast; and Herold’s Zampa. This last opera 
will be something of a novelty, for it has not been performed in England 


It has a wild and romantic interest, the subject being a 


for many years. 
and the music is not with- 


tale of diablerie very like that of Don Juan ; 


out originality and power 

The third Italian theatre, Drury Lane, also terminates its season this 
evening. The management of this house has been active, and, to all 
uppearance, prosperous. Instead of beginning vigorously and then re- 





ixing, Mr. Smith has been progressively strengthening his company, 
orchestra, and chorus, and improving in every respect the ensemble of 
his performances; things which he would not have done unless he had 
found his account in them. There has been a corresponding change in 
the Drury Lane audiences, which contain many more musical people, 
conversant with the It than they did at first, A very re- 


italian opera, 


markable début has taken place at this theatre. A young French lady, 
Mademoiselle Vaneri, appeared on Tuesday in Lueresia Borgia, and dis- 
played a combination of natural and acquired gifts—-of person, voice, 


iusical accomplishment—which have excited ge- 
The lessee has his benefit this evening, 


lramatic genius, and n 


neral surprise and admiration. 


when Dox Giovanni is announced, with a cast—including Viardot 
Garcia, Persiani, Sedlatzck, Badiali, Naudin, and Rovere—which would 
do no discredit to any theatre. In truth, Mr. Smith, for the present at 
least, has succeeded in doing what the projectors of the Royal Italian 
Opera professed, but did not do, eleyen years ago—provided an Italian 


I 
Opera for the middle classes, 
A party of Swedish si: 
. James's Hall Phey 


stume of the Swedish pea 


been giving concerts during the week 
in number, all men, dressed in the 
mtry. They sing exceedingly well; 
as they are, have less of the wild Scandinavian 
character than we expected. The reason, we take it, is that they always 
g in parts might be Swedish, but it was clothed with mo- 
dern artistic harmony. Now we all know how much our own Scotch or 
lrish melodies lose by being ‘“ harmonized,” as it is called; and though 
it was once the fashion to sing them in that way, the fashion is now ex- 
ploded. We saw M. and Madame Otto Goldschmidt at one of these con- 
certs, and Jenny Lind seemed, very naturally, to take an interest in her 
yuntrymen’s performances, but nothing could be more unlike than the 
of these sing: and the “ native woodnotes 
herself, when she used to warble the 


Have 





tat are nin 


quant ‘ 
but their 


songs, pleasing 


san the tunc 


rs, 


rr 
WW 


tificial harmony 
the Swed 


songs of her country. 


gul ir a 


ild”’ of Lh nightingal 


There was a “‘Grand Festival Concert’’ at the Crystal Palace yester- 
day—why so called we do not know, unless it may have been on account 
of the number of performers assembled. There were 800 yoices and 200 
instruments, with sev lof our best singers—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. and Mrs. Wei Mr. Sims Reeves, and others—and solos on 
the pianoforte were played by Miss Arabella Goddard, Mr. Benedict, and 


Mr. Benedict conducted the Concert, which was of 
the most miscellane kind; consisting of Choruses, Overtures, Italian 
Opera Songs, English Ballads, and instrumental solos;—an excellent 
selection of music, to which no other fault could be found but that a 
great portion of it was inaudible, or nearly so, to the majority of the 
visitors. The ‘* Central Transept’’ of the Crystal Palace is not a fit place 
for miscellaneous performances. In the small enceinte adjoining, where 
the ordinary weekly concerts are given, songs and solo pieces are heard 
well enough: but music in this Central Transept is like music in the 
open air—it must consist of vast masses of vocal and instrumental sound, 
like the choruses in Handel’s Oratorios, otherwise it is lost in the sur- 
rounding space, and becomes weak and ineffective if not absolutely in- 


audible. 


Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
TO LORD STANLEY.—ARE WE TO HOLD 
INDIA, AND HOW? 
Tue latest news from India gives force and emphasis to our re- 
peated assertion, that the military and administrative problems 
raised by the mutiny and accompanying events require totally 
different treatment to that which they have hitherto received. It 
must not be forgotten that, upon a broad view of our proceedings 
on this side, all that we have contributed to a settlement of the 
questions has been some thirty thousand English troops. During 
the late summer and autumn of last vear it was taken for granted 
that the rapid dispatch of reinforcements for the English army in 
India sameubealal the whole necessity of the case. So that 
some thousands of Englishmen were landed in India in time for 
the winter season, it was thought everything must thenecforward 
go well. According to the prevalent theory there were a few 
strong places to be taken, and a few collected bodies of mutincers 
to be destroyed, and for this work thirty thousand English troops 
were considered more than enough. Accordingly the late Govern- 
ment despatched English regiments, and the best available Eng- 
lish general, and took no more thought about the matter. Since 
that moment all the energies of our statesmen at home have been 
expended upon plans for the destruction of the East India Company 
and the substitution of some government in its place, The war in 





India, it has been thought, might be left to Sir Colin Campbell, | 
the English troops, and the cold season. There were not wanting | 


men at the time who augured ill from the disposition of mind 
shown by the authorities at home here in England to revolutionize 
the English branch of Indian Administration instead of keeping 
their thoughts in a state of watchful attention to the possible 
{ndian developments of so extraordinary an occurrence as the entire 
revolt and break down of the Bengal military power. There were 
not wanting those who considered that the whole theory upon 
which we were proceeding, that a certain number of English 
troops must be all powerful to settle the Indian question, was 
founded on a misapprehension of the true nature of the crisis, in 
its moral aspects, and of the probable march of events. It oc- 
curred to far-seeing men even then that, if the cold weather cam- 
paign did not witness the complete suppression of the fires of re- 
bellion, if the prestige of British power, and the actual material 
weight of the British armed hand were diminished by the pro- 
traction of the revolt into the hot season, the whole state of affairs 
might become serious in the extreme, and assume proportions 
little dreamed of at the outset. But the anticipations of thinkers 
of this class are becoming more than verified. The latest news 
from India shows, as its net result, that the massive columns 
which have swept certain districts clear from rebellion for the 
moment, scotch the snake, but do not kill it. And it appears, that 
with three or four months of the hot season still to be encountered, 
available English troops are but few in number. In fact it is con- 
sidered that less than thirty thousand Englishmen are actually tit 
for duty. In the meantime a vast army of Sikhs has been hastily 
thrown together, which does not pay to the British power any- 
thing that deserves the name of a trustworthy allegiance. Upon 
these troops depends in a great measure the safety of the extreme 
north-west of India. While, beyond the frontier, Beloochistan 
and Affghanistan are fermenting with the anxious inquiry 
whether British power is or is not about to cease in that quarter of 
the world; and Persia shows her opinion upon the subject by 
steadily declining to carry out the most important parts of the 
treaty whick closed the late war. Besides this, feudatories of the 
Beloochistan power, notably the Jam of Beyla, are bearing them- 
selves so equivocally and se threateningly towards us that it is be- 
coming a question with our military and civil administration, in 
that quarter, whether our safety may not lie in taking that bold 
initiative against them, which for men driven to bay by Asiatics is 
generally the wisest policy. 

All these things make it abundantly clear that the question 
which we have proposed at the head of this paper to the young 
statesman, who at this most critical moment of his country’s his- 
tory is the person most responsible for the answer, is not out of 
time or of place. It is a question that no longer belongs to the 
school of alarmists who are ready to draw the most terrible in- 
ferences from the slightest facts, but it arises naturally from the 
calm survey of the whole action of the revolt, and of its 


bearings upon Indian politics. If, as has been the fashionable | 
view of the subject hitherto, our holding of India, as a whole, | 


depends upon the overwhelming force of armed Englishmen, 
it seems scarcely rash to say that the facts, as they stand, have 
already gone a ae way to settle the question against us. Nay, 
it seems scarcely possible to effect even the thorough pacification 
of the country by such means. It can never be sufticiently re- 
membered that the present difficulty is quite different in kind 
from anything with which the British power has hitherto had to 
deal. Victory over an Asiatic army, except, indeed, in the case 
of the Sikhs, or the storming of an Asiatic strong place, have 
been comparatively easy tasks for a mixed British and Native 
force. But the pacification of immense territories, and the erush- 
ing of a hydra-like revolt pervading them, have furnished a per- 
fectly new problem. In spite of warning this problem has come 
upon us unawares, And itis plain that it constitutes a danger 
of the most pressing description. For now more than twelve- 
months there have been armed men abroad defying British power 
in India, And at the end of the time we find ourselves in a posi- 
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tion inferior to that we occupied at the beginning. We haye 
taken our Delhi and our Lucknow. But the fire still spreads ; 
and the mass of combustible material throughout the empire, and 
across its frontiers, is so great, that, unless it be speedily extin- 
guished, catastrophes far more grave than any which have yet 
occurred may signalize the secoud year of the history of the great 
Indian revolt, or mutiny. 

It becomes, therefore, a peremptory necessity that our states- 
| men should sit down and consider this Indian question more 
closely and comprehensively than they yet have done. The time 
does not appear far distant when uncontrolled power and respon- 
sibility will virtually be in the hands of Lord Stanley. At a 
moment when the highest available wisdom that can be brought 
to bear upon difficulties so great and perplexing is needed, he 
will, according to all likelihood, have the virtual selection of 
cight out of the fifteen advisers, from whom he is to derive coun- 
sel and support in one of the greatest tasks ever imposed upon a 
| statesman, young or old. If he really grasp in all its stern and 
naked simplicity the truth, that upon the next few months of 
his administration, depends the whole future of English rule in 
India, depends his whole future position in the annals of English 
statesmanship and the esteem of his countrymen, it cannot be but 
that he will make a religion of selecting those and those only, 
who he feels possess a real insight into the pressing needs of the 
hour; those and those only who can deal with the insight of 
statesmen with the question, what are the gencral principles upon 
which depend the thorough pacification of India, and the build- 
ing up of a secure and permanent empire for an indefinite 
| time hereafter. 

We apprehend that this inquiry may meet with a very plain 
and true answer; that ees most assuredly is not to be found 
in the presence of a greater or less number of English troops, but 
in the course taken for the reorganization of the native armies of 
India, and in the redistribution of civil administration, with a 
view to the defence of India considered as an integral empire, for 
which we are now, in spite of the thirty or forty independent 
Princes, virtually responsible. We believe that it will be found 
that, as we began in the conquest of India, so, in spite of this 
military mutiny, we shall have now, a hundred years later, to 
pacify, civilize, and hold that country. Our first conquests were 
made by Sepoys devoted to officers whom they found to be, in the 
fullest sense of the word, their true kings and governors. In the 
Seinde horse, which it should never be forgotten is so largely 
composed of men froin the very districts whence were drawn those 
Bengal Sepoys who have so savagely turned against us, we haye 
the living representative, in the most perfected form, of 
that free spontaneous military system, which is the one thing 
needful for the pacifying and holding of India by Englishmen. 
In the great ae to whom that military organization is due, we 
have the capacity to expand it rapidly and effectively to the mea- 
sure of the present pressing wants of the country. In the great 
administrators who have wisely and firmly preserved Scinde 
and the Punjab in tranquillity, and drawn from them 
sources of strength for the crisis, we have men capable of 
affording the greatest assistance in such a work. In short, the 
principles are clear, the men who can carry them out are avail- 
able, and the case is one of urgency, which will not wait for 
commissions of inquiry sitting here in England. The organi- 
zation upon an unassailable footing of the north-west frontier 
provinces, and the rapid application to the great levics of Sikhs 
of the principle upon which the Scinde horse has been governed, 
are the two measures which will not brook delay, which cannot 
bear postponement to ‘next session.”” What is required for the 
pacification of India is a sort of temporary military dictatorship, 
and there can be no person so fit to wield it as that great military 
administrator, whose warnings, had they been attended to, would 
have saved the empire from the crash which has befallen it—Ge- 
neral Jacob of the Scinde horse. 

The point which we are most deeply anxious to enforce is, that 
such a method of organization, poms oe by some such adminis- 
trator, is of the most immediate importance for dealing with the 
actual mutiny or revolt itself, and with that great Sikh mass of 
equivocal military power, which is nominally ours, but may 
at any moment turn against us. It ought to be abundantly 
clear by this time, that the mere sending of English re- 
inforcements will be a comparatively useless measure unless ae- 
companied by powerful reconstructive measures applied to our civil 
and military systems. It ought to be clear also to any person 
who surveys the whole course of events in Central Asia and India, 
| that every month during which this revolt is protracted is another 
aail in the coffin of our India Empire. In all earnestness we 
would impress upon the mind of Lord Stanley that he has taken 
up an office which requires from him that he should free himself 
from every influence, if any there be, that may hinder his percep- 
tion of the tremendous magnitude of his work and his responsibi- 
lity. The crisis that has befallen the Indian, and therefore the 
British Empire, is one which will no longer bear trifling with. He 
cannot too rapidly learn that the vessel of the State is in very 
difficult waters indeed, and that everything must be postponed to 
taking the best pilots on board. The country has viewed with 
admiring sympathy the courage with which he has taken up the 
most difficult part of administration at this moment. But it 1s an 
awful question for him whether his portion is hereafter to be 
| the gratitude or the reprobation of Englishmen. Meantime h 

has been actively helping to make a clear sweep of administration 
here at home. The ax da of the East India Company is all but 
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expelled. Does Lord Stanley intend to introduce the seven devils 
of Downing Street and the Horse Guards f We will hope that 
one who has given so many proofs of earnestness will find strength 
of will to execute, as he certainly has strength of faculty and of 
candour to appreciate the true wisdom for this critical moment. 
Let us wait and see how Lord Stanle 
practice that union of power 
been so active this session in ] t 
of which he has certainly accumulated in no ordinary degree in 
his own hands, and upon his own head. 


SLAVE-TRADE DEBATE. 

THE gent ral effect of the debate on the Slave-trade on Monday 
night seems to have been very chee ring. Phere Was a pre valent 
uneasiness before,—a confused sense of things going wrong, or 
being doubtful,—of the trade itself being found too great for 
control,—-of insincerity or opposition on the part of allies,- ~of in 
short, general failure, and uncertainty what to do next. Those 
must be perverse minds indeed which are not now comparatively 
at ease in regard to the facts of the ca rhe 
thousands of negroes carricd from Afriea a few years ago have 
dwindled to tens of thousands; there is only onc great market for 
that declining number; and the chief ground of hope of the ulti- 
mate extinction of the traflic,—the improved production and 
commerce of Africa itself,—expands from year to year. Amidst 
all fluctuations of opinion and temper, amidst the complications of 
interest, prejudice, passion, and wanton spi culation, we have the 
sound consolation of knowing, by every variety of testimony, that 


THE 


the exportation of slaves is less by nin -tenths than within our | i th l : A 
lost within the last ycar, the French Emperor will revert to the 


own memory; that the area for which they were demanded is 


| 


y will interpret in his own | 
and responsibility which he has | 
reaching as a doctrine, and both | 


hundreds of | 


reduced within ascertained and manageable limits; and that | 


peaceful, honest, and lucrative industry has risen up into such 
conspicuous contrast with the trade in men, that we can no longer 
doubt what we ought to do in order to complete and secure the 
preponderance of the good trade over the bad, along a shore where 
they cannot coexist. We might not have choven the method 
which was brought into question on Monday night. It is not 


possible to deny that many evils attend our policy of guarding | 


the coasts of Africa, and latterly of Cuba, by armed vessels; and 
we might, if the enterprise were now to begin, point out other 
methods by which, in ovr opinion, more benetit might be obtained 
at less sacrifice. But this is not the business of the moment. 
The question is at present in a critical stage. The great object is 
to enable and encourage the people of England to show their 
unflagging determination to put down an abuse which is incom- 
patible with social progress, and with the political liberties of all 
races. The vote of Monday night, given against a mover who 
really had some sound objections to produce, is just the testimony 
we desired as to the unaltered will of Parliament to put down the 
slave-trade: and when the debate was read, and the whole array 
of cheering facts came out,—the diminished traflic in men, and 
the increased commerce in the products of industry; the virtual 
extinction of slaye-importation in Brazil, the good faith and 
energetic action of Portugal, and the responsibility cast on the 
United States of guarding their own flag from abuse and degra- 


| that it can be only a temporary method 


dation, there was probably hardly a tax-payer within the four | 
seas who did not feel heartily willing to contribute to the main- | 


tenance of our squadron on the African coast, though there might 
originally have been better methods of pursuing the object. 

It seems to be settled by facts that the decline of the trade on 
the whole points to its speedy extinction; though its readiness 
to spring up again on the slightest relaxatien of our vigilance, 
indicates the necessity of perseverance in the course which is the 
deliberate choice of the nation. In fact, as long as there is 
slavery, there will be a slave market; and as long as there is a 
slave-market, there will bea slave trade. If this truth had been 
kept in view steadily, from the outset of the ente rprise, we should 
now be nearer the end. The truth being before our eyes at pre- 
sent, and, as far as we know, undisputed, we can then discern the 
prospects of the question, and direct our efforts with new hopes 
of success, The main question then is—what markets are there * 

If the question were merely—in how many places is there Negro- 
slavery supported by importations trom Atrica—the reply would 
be easy. Cuba would be declared the only case. It is conven- 
tionally suppose d to be th only one; and the settlement of the 
difficulty is evidently approaching. If Spain will not do her duty, 
Spain may have to take the consequences, and loseCuba. All Europe, 
and a large part of the United States, would be sorry to see Cuba 
absorbed by the great Republic which is convulsed by the Slavery 
question at present, and must see worse days be fore it can se 
better ; but, (though we find it difficult to anticipate such a re- 
sult, ) vet it is possible that the slave-trade in Cuba might be re- 
duced by its annexation to the United States. And whatever may 
be the grounds for opposing such an annexation, yet it would bi 
unreasonable for Spain to expect her allies to pri serve this colony 
for her, unless she also fulfils her own engagements towards them. 
If she will follow the good examples of Portugal and Brazil, and 
in earnest put down the Cuban slave-trade, the opinion and feel- 
ing of the world will be on her side, against all buccaneering 
enemies whatever, If she goes on conniving at an iniquity which 


she denounces by treaty, nobody can help her, and she will have | 
| Sultan to maintain those obligations which he incurred when, by 


no right to complain of the loss of her fairest possession, 

But would this market be closed, it is now asked, if Cuba 
were annexed to the United States, by fair purchase, or in any 
way? Will not the United States reopen the African slave- 
trade? In spite of appearances, many think decidedly not, 


| Jeddah. 


| region ; 


any of the States did so, it is argued, it could only be by seceding 
from the Union; and such secession, for such a cause, would not 
be allowed by the majority of the States. The subject is now dis- 
cussed throughout the republic; and the mere proposal to import 
negro-labour, under any name, has caused more menace to the 
Union within a few months than has arisen before, except ona 
very few occasions, It is this controversy which is now break- 
ing up Virginia into sections, which shows what may be expected 
if the question is extended, in a similar intensity, along the whole 
line of frontier States. It is fully understood that the American 
market can be opened for the importation of negro labour only 
after the Union shall have been dissolved, or the whole line of 
frontier slave-states lost to the south; conditions under which, 
it is clear, no group of remaining states could support themselves 
and their retrograde policy. 

The other market,—a true slave-market, though not admitted 
to be so,-—is that of the French colonies, for whose sake the Em- 
peror has established a disguised slave-trade. This is the darkest 
feature in the present prospect of the cause. We have to watch 
and baffle an ally who is carrying on the condemned trade in a 
contraband manner—causing as much barbaric warfare and 
social ruin in Africa, as much misery on the passage, and as 


| galling a slavery in the colonies as if no false pretences veiled the 


iniquities of the traflic. For more than a year, remonstrance, 
argument, representation, have been tried in vain, 

Happily, great pecuniary loss has occurred to support the vir- 
tuous and politic side of the question. We must go on remon- 
strating, representing, and treating slave-ships as slave-ships ; 
and, if the contractors go on losing by their bargains as they have 


spirit of the treaties fron which the French people have, we are 
confident, never swerved. In the midst of the discouragement 
which this new French trade has caused us, we are cheered again 
by the latest news from the political centres in America : that the 
Washington Cabinet is iu a mood of the deepest gravity at the turn 
that affairs have taken with England, in regard to the Visit and 
Search question. Our complete abnegation of all claim of the kind 
devolves on the President and his Cabinet the whole duty of pre- 
serving the national flag from abuse and desecration. Diflicult as the 
task must be in a country in which slavery is established, it must 
be done. The Washington Government declares that it shall be 
done; and we have only to support the determination. 

Some months ago, it was not unreasonable to fear that the work 
of sixty years was likely to be undone, and the slave-trade to 
swamp the broad areas of civilisation won for the African races, 
and for the countries over which they were scattered. We have 
now brighter hopes, and can see the end of the evil foreshadowed 
in the industrial improvement of Africa. The most serious me- 
nace is the new French trade: but there are many indications 
an experiment too 
thoroughly injurious all round to be long persevered in. As for 
the rest, we must keep up our system of watch and ward on the 
African coast, so long as we see peaceful industry gaining ground 
over the depraving traffic of old barbaric times 





JEDDAH, 

‘*A Snerk from Delhi is said to have instigated the massacre” at 
It is well known that the Indian rebels have been seek- 
ing for sympathizers beyond the bounds of our empire in that 
but if this story about Delhi be correct, it would ap- 
pear that the Mussulmans, following the instinct of their lower 
race and lower creed, are spoiling their own alliances by acts 
which must array against them, not only England, not only the 
Western Powers, but the whole of Christendom; for all Europe 
must be aroused against warfare carried on as it has been at 
Jeddah, and against the gross superstition which asserts its reli- 
gious revivals in such shapes. 

The outrage does not stand as an isolated occurrence; but in 
connexion with events in other quarters, such as the treatment of 
our Embessy in Persia, or the attempted assassination of our con- 
sul at Belgrade, it exposes facts which demand instant and prac- 
tical attention. It is obvious that British Legations in those 
quarters have not been able to provide that self-defence which is 
necessary, where the local authorities cannot undertake the duty 
of protection, Should the bad spirit manifested in these several 
attacks continue, it will not suffice to check it by chastising the 
criminal populations. We might inflict a blow at Jeddah, but 
without much chance of producing any great moral effect at 
Damascus or Belgrade, Al ppo or Iehran. In Persia of late our 
representative has been driven to many devices for the purpose of 
maintaining his position; and, perhaps, no Legation ever main- 
tained its ground so wellas that of Sir John Maleolm, backed by a 
small detachment of soldiers, which visually represented the power 
of England to the admiring Dersians. It would be possible, how- 
ever, both to strengthen and to man the Legations of this coun- 
try, without placing the guards in military uniform. A sufficient 
number of attendants,—such a retinue as eastern usage justifies, 
only animated by the blood and discipline of Englishmen,—woul 
unquestionably be a great moral support to any Ambassador or 
Envoy. 

Another fact exposed by the outrage is the inability of the 


his admission to the European system, he obtained so powerful an 
assurance for ‘‘ the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” This ad- 


| mission, indeed, occasions rather a complicated embarrassment in 


If | the new case. We cannot make war upon the Sultan, for he is our 
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friend and undoubtedly has all the will to protect our subjects if 


he only had the means, At present, however, he is like the rulers 
of other semi-civilized countries with whom the ever extending 
commerce of the world brings us into daily contact,—incapable 
of fulfilling the obligations implied in that friendly intercourse ; 
and his position undoubtedly suggests the expediency of some de- 
cisive measures to assist him in the transition stage through which 
the Turkish Empire is now going. It is not for us to suggest the 
specific measures ; but perhaps the necessity of better guarding any 
British Legation or Consulate might indicate one mode. Of course 


if the English Legation or Consulate were guarded, the French | 
should be so too; and if the Legations of all the European Powers | 


were thus fortified, small but effective corps would exist in most 
of those important centres of commerce and intercourse which, 
combined, would be able to keep any outrage in check. In one 
aspect, such a combined force might be regarded as overruling 
‘‘the independence”’ of the Sultan; but in another aspect, view- 
ing him as a member of the European system, the combined force 
would really be a contingent placed at his service; and it would 
afford a species of aid exactly in harmony with the practical po- 
sition of the Ottoman Empire. 


THE CONFESSIONAL IN ENGLAND. 
Tuar the practice of confession has been extended within the 
pale of the Church of England we now learn, not on the testimony 
of very doubtful witnesses but on the avowal of an English clergy- 
man ; and while we censure any harshness to Mr. Poole, while we 


condemn in the severest spirit that we can command anything | 


which gives colour to charges sustained by the most worthless 
evidence, we can neither slight the feeling which is roused against 
confession as a stated practice, nor refuse our sympathy to those 
who demand guarantees against its further extension. It is 
amongst the points which were, no doubt unavoidably, left ina 
somewhat unsatisfactory state at the time of the Reformation, 
Any candid man who will review the work then done, with re- 
ference to the vastness of the labour, the difliculties of the time, 
and the comparative success, will be compelled to acknowledge 
the honesty and mastery of the reformers with admiration and 
gratitude ; but it was simply — that they should entirely 
avoid that imperfection which clings to all human institutions, 
and we may admit, without either reproach or humiliation, that 
imperfections have remained even after subsequent reformatory 
processes. It has been left to this year, for example, seriously to 
raise the question whether our church services shall continue to 
be disfigured by the memorials of old civil wars which have been 
intruded upon them. ‘The reformed church found the practice of 
confession existing, and it did not exclude it from the recognized 
offices of the clergymen. The error was natural. The practice 
cannot in any degree be prohibited to a clergyman who knows 
what his duties are. 


lowed that supervision should be extended over this confession, as 
one amongst other duties which the clergyman would be called 
upon to perform. The oflice, we say, cannot be denied to the 
clergyman, for it is involved in the very nature of his post. The 
sinner cut short in the midst of his crimes, the penitent awakened 
to a sense of his past misdoings, the over sensitive valetudinarian 
apprehending fearful consequences from errors perhaps overrated, 
—all these do but represent very numerous classes of sufferers 
who naturally turn to the clergyman to tell him what has hap- 
pened through their deeds, to ask him what has been the amount 
of their wrong-doing, to learn what hope there may be of penal- 
ties remitted. In short, it is absolutely impossible to prevent the 
sufferer in such cases from seeking the undeniable resources of con- 
fession and penitence, and some words as to the possible remission 
of sins. Such aresource lies at the very foundation of the Christ- 
ian religion, at the very threshold of the mansion where the 
clergyman is doorkeeper, in the very heart of the believer. But 
is it necessary that the supervision dictated by the Reformation 
should be extended to this intercourse, which is nothing more 
than the necessary relation between the clergyman and the mem- 
ber of his flock im certain cases’ Confession unrecognized, we 
might assume, would be properly conducted by that clergyman 
who should successfully stand the tests of his order in other re- 
speets. Recognize it, and with confession it is almost inevitable 

at you must recognize the confessional—things as distinct as the 
spirit of Christianity and the trappings of the Roman Church. 

What is the confessional ? In its most material aspect it is a 
a species of watch-box, divided in two, or three. In the larger, 
or central compartment, sits the ecclesiastical watchman, to whom 
every citizen is bound to go and report himelf at stated periods, 
and the group may often be seen—the ecclesiastical watchman 
leaning against the grated boundary between the two compart- 
ments ; sometimes drowsily listening to the tedious recital of small 
sins, sometimes eagerly following a tale more interesting per- 
chance than any told in our melodramatic cheap literature; at 
other times watching to seize the opportunity oflered for extend- 
ing the empire of the clergy, and fixing the pegs of its overspread- 
ing tent in the very hearts of an abject population. That is the 
confessional, in its most popular and practical aspect, and the pic- 
ture of it is almost enough to tell the English people what it is 
we should not admit amongst us. 


But the spirit of the confessional can be carried far beyond the | states of Western Europe. 


range of that watch-box; and confession, if it be a recognized, 
stated, and periodic duty of the clergyman, becomes a locomotive 


It has been one fundamental principle of | 
the Church of England, to exercise a considerable supervision | 
over the ministrations of the clergy, and hence it naturally fol- | 
| west coast of North America, not by the Yankees, not by that por- 


machine for oppression which cannot remain without abuse. In 
the hands of the best of priests, it must do harm. By the ne- 
cessity of the case, he wields powers which are supposed to be un- 
limited. The better he is in his disposition and conduct, the 
greater his influence will be, the more positive his success. His 
kindliness, the power given to him by his experience of searchin 
into the hearts, the moral reliefs conveyed by his pardon _ 
promises will work such changes that to the listening sinner they 
will stand as absolute and veritable miracles ; and through the 
good priest, the power of his order is established on the bleeding 
heart of living Christianity. The power of the priest becomes 
magnified, accumulated, in the power of the priesthood; and the 
sway which is exercised in the family, is extended over the whole 
of the political family. We need not here allude to the checks 
which a priesthood of this fashion has given to civilization; we 
need not recall the states which it has held in terror ; we are now 
speaking of its works in detail; but we may observe that with re- 
gard to these broader considerations, the confessional is almost 
seen to do its worst when it is administered by a good priest. 

Its influence becomes directly injurious and humiliating, when 


| the confession is administered by an inferior over a superior na- 


ture. This must happen, and not infrequently. The clergy of 
any country is a numerous body, and it must include men of 
many grades and dispositions. It is highly trained, especially in 
dialectics and in the arts of intellectual fence—powertul weapons 
in the hands of a clever man, though he be narrow-minded and 
narrow-hearted, There is many a man with a large brain and a 
large heart who is untried in that species of ‘‘ noble science” ; and 
thus, through the confessional, the inferior acquires the power to 
trample upon the superior, The individual suffers, and, through 
the individual, society. 

But the same power may be,—Ieaven be our witness !—in the 
hands of a bad priest. Yes, the same power! The machine is 
the same ; so long as the criminal be undetected, the terms of the 
commission are the same; the aspect of Divine command is the 
same, at least to those who are under subjection to the official ; 
to those Christians who have not yet detected him for their own 
defence, his wisdom is the same, and his means of enforce- 
ment the same,—for has he not in his lips the powers of in- 
quest, of interpretation, and of absolution’ Armed with this 


| machine, with this authority, and with these powers, the criminal 
| enters into the very bosom of the family. 


He comes between 
husband and wife, in every room of the mansion, at every hour 
of the twenty-four. He stands at the bedside of the dying fa- 
ther, making the last provision for his family, He has entrance 
to the study of the young son. And—need we follow the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing further ’—he has access, aye, access authorized 
by church and parent, to the solitude, the hopes and fears, the 
very dreams of the young daughter. 


NEW CALEDONIA: 
Iv is a terrible experiment which is about to be tried on the far 


tion of the American republicans who live, like Cooper’s Leather- 
stockings, in ceaseless obedience to the migratory impulse, but by 
the Government of Great Britain. The experiment is forced upon 
us by a strange combination of cireumstances—nearly the strangest 
which the history of colonization has yet witnessed. Already 
there are remarkable colonies in the Far West, but they have un- 
dergone some degree of preparation. The Russian settlements are 
not distant from the imperial territories ; the Spaniards paved the 
way in California; even the denizens of the Salt Lake were com- 
pacted into a colony, before they went, by their agreement in a 
hideous and absurd sectarian doctrine. But the new colony is about 
to be established on the Western coast of America by chance, by a 
‘* fortuitous concourse of atoms”; and to a certain extent against 
the ordinary reasons for establishing a colony. It is not many 
years since this country agreed with that of the United States to 
divide the land west of the Rocky Mountains on certain principles 
of equity and common-sense. ‘The “ right of discovery” has be- 
come very obscure since a few English, American, or Prussian ad- 
venturers traced their solitary paths along the shores, by land or 
sea. If the Hudson’s Bay Company had spread its settlements, 
the north-west company had had some share in making us fami- 
liar with the region. If England had an undoubted “right,” ac- 
cording to the tenets of public law, the American population be- 
gan to thicken on the neighbouring lands; and the day had 
arrived in which it was necessary to determine where the Repub- 
licans could lawfully reside, how much territory could be reserved 
for the titular possession of the British Crown; for even a few 
years back few of us contemplated more than a titular possession 
for England. California was to be peopled; the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had, in rather a wild way, undertaken to do something 
for Vancouver’s Island; but down to this year we foresaw little 
chance of any colonization of ‘ British Oregon,” unless the Mor- 
mons should affably turn their attention to that vast back-yard of 
British North America. 

It is not that the territory is unsuited for colonization; quite 
the reverse. Ever since Lewis and Clarke first went, under 
Jefferson’s far-sighted patronage, to trace the downward course 
of the Columbia, we have known that in that portion of the globe 
lay unoccupied by civilized man, an empire of land fitted to 
enrich an Anglo-Saxon community as numerous as the combined 
There flow magnificent rivers, there 
lie lands available for a great variety of culture ; it has since been 
ascertained that there are vast fields of coals suited to the 
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purposes of domestic life and of steam power ; 
wanting was a fair allowance of ports on the scaboard, made good 
in some degree by the possession of Vancouver's Island. He re 
then was every reason for colonization, but nobody thought of 
solonizing. / 

one th re was anything which could spot! the region for the 
purpose of colonizing,~ anything which could make such an | 
dangerous, secure to us the existence for a long time 


experiment ' 
, opulation, attract to the place crowds of the 


an unsettled 
cae al th Jena classes, it would be the discovery of gold, 
But it is precisely the discovery of gold which has at once | 
attracted the attention, not only of the lowest and the worst 
classes, but of the better description of emigrants, of great 
colonial pioneers like the Cunards, and of philosophical colonial 
statesmen, like Sir Kdward Lytton and Tord Stanley, to say 
nothing of experienced old officials like Mr. L Louehe re, or long- 
headed men of the world like Mr. Ellice. Gold, the bane of 
colonization, is discovered, and instantly, from the Government 








to the pickpocket, everybody is intent upon the colonization of | 


New Caledonia. 

Nay, the colony is about to found itself, before there 
Cunard to convey, before there is a Governor to rule, a militia, or 
even a detachment of troops to keep it in order. There is a pos- 
sibility that Sir Edward Lytton’s bill, introduced last week, and, 
of course, to be carried through both Houses of Parliament with 
every expedition, will scarcely have passed and be sent out in 
time to begin the government contemporaneously with the begin- 
ning of the colony. This is, indeed a formidable prospect. Bri- 
tish settlers will find their own lands preoceupied by squatters, 
consisting of gold-diggers, rendered too familiar to us both by 
California and Victori: of that strange horde which follows the 
fortunes of those gold colonies and most resembles the tribe of 
camp-followers ; and of another subdivision peculiarly dangerous 
in that region, Yankee trespassers. Lord Derby’s Goverment is 
buckling itself to the contest with no small energy. It has pro- 
vided itself through the bill with a new and clastic constitution, 
which shall establish a Governor and Legislature; the Legisla- 
ture consisting of the Governor alone, or of the Governor and any 
additional materials which he may find to his hand. Ministers 
are to send over troops, and they have selected for the head of the 
colony Sir Alan M‘Nab, famous for his zeal as the military head 
of the ‘ British” party in Upper Canada. Bat Sir Alan’s pros- 
ects are troublous. It iv more than probable that he will have a 
ne allowance of steady working emigrants to support him ; but 
they will, of course, be discontented at finding their lawful in- 
dustry interrupted, cramped, and embarrassed, by the mass of 
living rubbish which will collect upon their own settlement. 
There will be no small difficulty in keeping the mongrel host of 
interlopers in order. When Sir Alan arrives, his best hope, per- 
haps, will be to find Judge Lynch already installed as curator of 
the colony; his excelleney the Judge, having probably, from his 
vigorous but accommodating disposition, acquired no small de- 
gree of influence, which will present a formidable rivalry to the 
new, energetic, and ultra-British Governor. The Judge will 
have the warmest support of that most dangerous element in the 
already resident population, the American party. For disap- 
pointment in California, the love of change, the propensity for 
adventure, the ambition of being troublesome, the missionary 
desire to extend the flight of “the bird of Washington” and to 
add to the number of stars on the blue banner, will undoubtedly 
lead numbers of Americans to the first centres of settlement, with 
a view not only to personal advancement, or amusement, but to 
preoceupy the land. The very nature of a colony founded in 
such a way rai i mmittees of safety, of caucuses, 
and of general conventions assembled for th: 
claring the independence” of New Caled 
M‘Nab may find it a harder work to justify , 
services in that thankless warfare, than he did to win his knight- 
hood amongst the r be ls of Upper Canada. 

Do we look forward to those embarrassments for the purpose of 
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disheartening our countrymen,—of suggesting, as some hav: 
done, that British Oregon had better be given up, and handed 
over handsomely, before coercion, to the Americans? Far trom 
it: but the magnitude of the embarrassment, with th military 


and political difticulties offered by the interposition of the Ameri- 
can continents between our imperial head-quarters and that out- 
lying settlement, dictate two distinct necessities, which must not 
be overlooked, but must be met from the very outset. They are, 
first, to place our relations with the powerful republic which lies 
between us and that region of rising contest in a condition so 
straightforward, so simple, and so just, that the public opinion of 
the whole world must be our guarantee against any Yankee un- 
fairness; next, to form our establishments, especially the naval 
and military establishments which have Vancouver’s Island for 
their fulcrum and British Oregon for their field of operations, on 
such a seale of strength and efficiency as to overawe the mere at- 
tempt at defiance, encroachment, or undermining. 


THE THAMES AND ITS FRIENDS, 
A Committee of the House of Commons has been performing one- 
half of the duty which we wished to see performed by a Royal Com- 
mission: performing it of course with all the imperfect execution 
which necessarily belongs to the very organism of a Committee. 
It has been inquiring, and has, we must confess, collected much 
very important evidence. Hitherto, however, the general ten- 
dency of the evidence appears to have been, as we might have | 
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expected from a Committee rather than a Commission, entirely 
after the old fashion. It throws the gravest doubts upon indi- 
vidual suggestions, without bringing us any nearer to practieal 
execution ; it executes the duty of analysis when the very thing 
we want is synthesis. The doubts suggested are grave, and eon- 
firm all that we have said respecting the necessity of one the- 
rough, all-surveying, and final inquiry ; for we still doubt whether 
the Committee will be able to present a Blue Book that shall ab- 
solutely settle the subject. 

Some of the doubts indeed throw us back to the very beginning, 
to the first principles. Amongst many of the most promising plans 





| has been a proposal to form something like a channel, either in the 


bottom of the Thames river, or in the midst of its waters, by means 
of artificial separation, which should have the effect of filtering the 


| water, subjecting the impurities to a chemical conversion, and 


permitting them to drift out in a state consistent alike with health 
and comfort for the neighbours of the stream ; but serious ques- 
tions have been raised as to the sufficiency of the materials sug- 
gested for these caissons, these sub-fluvial tubes. Great doubt 
has been thrown upon two important points, first whether inter- 
mixture with the water of the Thames, when the water is ample 
1, does not effectually deodorize the impurity and disarm it 
noxious influences. If so, any plan which abstracts water 
from the river tends to enfeeble it for the process of natural puri- 
fication and necessitates a needless outlay for artificial purifiea- 
tion. It has all along been known that the great auxiliary for the 
worst accumulations has been the mud-bank that forms in some 
part of the river’s bed, and a very eminent scientific gentleman 
has suggested the making of an artificial bed, with an even sur- 
face, presenting a moderate incline,—one in twelve ; but practical 
men assert that such an arrangement will in no degree secure the 
river against accumulations; and any traveller who has noticed 
the formation of river-beds where mud does most accumulate will 
be disposed to share this scientifie doubt. A still more important 
doubt has been suggested by Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, who 
affirms that the manure which could be collected by freeing the 
river from its impurities is so adulterated by chemical ingredients 
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| that is it almost worthless for agricultural purposes; most espe- 


cially is it adulterated by iron from the wheels and horse-shoes of 
our enormous town traffic. If so, plans for purification by inter- 
cepting the larger part of the impurity are cast entirely into 
doubt; and as we have said, the whole subject must be recon- 
sidered from its very commencement. Who in these days expects 
a Committee of the House of Commons to settle anything ? Time 
was when Select Committees have settled colonies ; now they con- 
tent themselves with the humbler achievement of ‘ reporting the 
evidence.” 

Another very simple doubt has suggested itself to us, mate- 
rially modifying the whole relations of the subject. It has been 
observed that the grossest impurity of the river extends from 
about Greenwich to Ranelagh, and it is well known that the tide 
which sways backwards and forwards with a net descent of net 
more than halfa mile in a day, extends as high as Teddington. 


lhese are indisputable facts, but their bearing upon the subjeet 
has been exaggerated and misconceived, Although it is true that 
the net descent of any given point in the effluent and refluent 


1 
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stream is only at the rate of about half a mile in twenty-four 
hours, and although the tide runs up as high as Teddington, it is 
to be observed that any body introduced into the river at high 
water will not return higher than the point at which it was intre- 
duced. Thus a cork thrown into the river at Woolwich, at the 
moment of high water or just after it, would be carried down for 
and back again for some miles; but, instead of being 
back higher than Woolwich, it would in most cases not as- 
cend quite so high as the point at which it was thrown in. Take 
this fact along with the other fact, that the impurity east inte 
the stream is neutralized in proportion to the body of the stream, 
and we may materially modify our requirements with referenee 
to the mere distance of the outfall from the Metropolis. But we 
still make these remarks subject to the question, whether the 
whole arrangement ought or ought not to involve any grand spe- 
cifie *‘ outfall”’ at all. 

But what has Government done?’ While th 
proceeding, while the very foundations of the question have been 
thus unsettled, while we perceive more distinctly than we have 
done how far we are off any safe and practical conclusion, her 
Majesty’s Ministers have come to that kind of empirical, rule-of- 
thumb conclusion which usurps and burlesques the “ practical,” 
They hav decided that the work shall commence forthwith, 
though we have yet to learn what works, on what plan, what 
principh They have decided that the cost shall be three mil- 
lions sterling, and the sages of the city are all calculating the 
effect which may be produced upon the Money Market by the 
gradual outflow of three millions in contract money and wages. 
And in lieu of the Commissioners who might gather up the sab- 
ject, determine the best course, and administer it with imperial 
power, her Majesty’s Ministers have determined that the admin- 
istrators in this behalf shall be no other than those Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Public Works who have been an embodied bad 

ke from the hour of their first creation. A bill, it is said, is to 
be introduced for the purpose of raising the money and augment- 
ing the powers of the Commissioners ; Sut if there does rey to 
remain any common sense in the House of Commons the bill of 
course will be stopped at its earliest stages. 
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inquiry is thus 
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COMING RESCUE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Aurnoven the official egis extended over M. Otto Miindler 
might suggest some doubt as to the course promised by Mr. 
Disraeli, but not explained, we are inclined to think that the vote 
of the House of Commons on Tuesday last is less ‘‘a defeat of 
Ministers” than an admonition to them, and that they will 
regard it as such. It is therefore really an advantage that Mr. 
Disracli should not have explained the course which he and his 


colleagues intend to take: they are now free to amend it before | 


they have committed themselves to a false path, and we believe 
that their deliberations will profit by this practical hint. It is 
less a hint of what the House will enforce, than of what it will 
support. The or me points connected with the public interests 
in the National Gallery are, first, a proper appropriation of the 
building which passes by that name because at present it contains 
the nucleus of our National Gallery; secondly, a final guarantee 
that the public property in the shape of pictures will be protected 
from those destructive vermin, the “cleaners” and their official 
accomplices ; and thirdly, a separation between private interests 
and public privileges, whose union has been so fertile in jobs, and 
has entailed so much hazard upon the property in question. Now 
on all these points the lesson of Tuesday night was eloquent. 

Mr. Disraeli avows that ‘‘ adequate premises must be supplied ” 
in order, not merely to afford space for purchases, but to avoid 
holding out the discouragement with which the country has 
hitherto met spontaneous gifts. There exists, he says, suflicient 
experience to guide any persons who do not shrink from respon- 
sibility ; and he promises ‘with reference to the National Gal- 
lery, and, he would say, even with reference to other institutions, 
arrangements calculated to remove the great deficiencies now 
so generally acknowledged.” Under cover of these wide words, 
Mr, Disraeli may do all that is required in the way of affording a 
permanent abode for the public property. It has already been 
settled that the National collection of pictures is not to be re- 


| larger support from the profession and the public. 


which is as much without following as it was without precedent— 
yet art had done little in the days when George the Third was 
King to show that it could subsist by native genius alone, especially 
in the higher walks. The King gave it lodging, countenance, 
and a modicum of patronage; the countenance and patronage 
have been continued; while, from being a lodger in chambers, 
the Royal Academy so far encroached as to aim at being sole 
tenant by its own royal authority of ‘the finest site in Europe” ; 
and that happened, although it makes a revenue, which shows a 
much larger percentage of profit on the outlay than some of our 
public departments,—the Post-office, for instance. In that at- 
tempt, the Academy overreachcd itself; it drew attention to the 
broad fact that it can now well stand alone. In its administra- 
tion it has not been more ‘ national” than other institutions of 
the same kind,—the Water-colour Society, for example, or the 
New Water-colour Society. Indeed, there is great reason to sup- 
pose, that if it were not misled by a reliance on official support, 
it might improve its administration in order to secure a still 
There is the 
best ground for concluding, that if the alliance between State and 
Association were terminated the State would be relieved of an 
embarrassing encumbrance, and the Academy would become at 
once more popular, more powerful, and more rich. The sever- 
ance would be in exact harmony with the precedent which is now 
about to be set in South Kensington by a species of society quite 
as ‘‘ national” as the Royal Academy, and more personally allied 
with Royalty than even that venerable institution. By adding 
this clause to his Art-Reform Bill, Mr. Disraeli would accomplish 
a liberal reform in the best spirit of conservatism. 


Curnnourc.—The Moniteur de la Flotte has condescended to enlighten 
the public on the subject of Cherbourg, its origin, and uses— 
‘** Cherbourg is the issue of the long-continued rivalry between the two 


| nations. After our disasters of the Hogue Tourville impressed upon the great 


moved from Charing Cross to South Kensington; an additional | 


guarantee for obedience to that decision has already been ob- 
tained through the welcome severance between the State and the 
South Kensington institutions, which are to become a sort of half 
= half private corporation, like the Society of Arts, or the 
‘ishmonger’s Company. It was Commissioners of Taste, and 


other dilettante meddlers, who cramped poor Wilkins, the Archi- | 


tect, drove him mad, and killed him with mortification at pro- 
ducing that burlesque of a publie building which disfigures Tra- 
falgar Square. The building itself is a cruel Hie jacet over the 
tomb of the man whose incapacity it seems to commemorate, 
while it really immortalizes the moral, or rather immoral, force 
we: upon him. Perhaps we are not in funds just at present to 

uild another public institution in lieu of that bad building, but 
at all events Mr. Disraeli can hand it over to the National Gal- 
lery without any co-tenant, and can thus secure the space for a 


better design, as soon as the National Picture Collection shall | 


have grown big enough to need another house. 

But while setting the house in order, he must better the or- 
ganization of the household. ‘The Tories who have succeeded to 
power might make a splendid allegory of the National Gallery, 
and earn public gratitude by dramatizing that allegory in their 
own persons. They might say, most justly, that the pictures of 
the nation, like its institutions and charters, should be preserved 
against any defacement, still more against destruction; that the 
cleaners, like some so called Reformers, were, under the name 
of purification, really eating away the substance of the national 
monuments ; and that, under the name of multiplying our pic- 
torial institutions, they were keeping up jobs for the profit of 

rivate hangers-on. The late Government seemed bound by its 


uiberal principles to support this destructive and jobbing ten- | 


dency. The late Secretary to the Treasury was the grand cham- 
= of a lavish qutlay of the public money in doubtful purchases, 

y a German gentleman of doubtful capacity, who travelled over 
the continent giving his card, says Lord Elcho, as ‘‘M. Otto 
Miindler, Expert de la Galerie Nationale de Londres,” and 
positively raising the price of the paltry pictures which he deigned 
to purchase by spontancously offering larger sums than their 
owners were asking in the maket. Perhaps Lord Derby, having 
succeeded to a Liberal régime, might at first think himself, 
amongst Liberal measures, such as the Abolition of Property 
Qualification, Admission of Jews to Parliament, &e., bound to 
continue the official patronage for M. Otto Miindler; but if he 
and Mr. Disraeli did labour under that serious delusion, the vote 
of Tuesday night, deciding by 128 to 110 that Otto should have 
no salary, has corrected the ingenuous mistake of the new Minis- 
ters; and Mr. Disraeli has discovered that in the important re- 
forms which he contemplates for ‘trafalgar Square, he needs not 
be encumbered by the German commercial Traveller of the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

His reform bill of art will be the more perfect if it should in- 
clude another amendment, strictly in accordance with the whole 
of the arrangements that he has in view. The Royal Academy 
of Arts was founded under royal patronage, at a time when there 
was comparatively little other patronage for it; and with good 
reason. If Thornhill had had some success in imitating the pe- 
dantic fancies of the lower Italian schools—if Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds had shown that a Devonshire boy can attain some, though 
fleeting, power in colouring—if an American boy was afterwards 
able to teach the English people the accidence of ‘‘ taste” by fa- 
miliarizing them with flat and vapid classicisms—and if Thorn- 
hill’s son-in-law, Hogarth, had struck out a school of his own, 


King that it was of urgent importance for France to possess a naval port in 
the Channel. This necessity having been admitted, Vauban was com- 
missioned to indicate that point of the coast where it was most desirable to 
found a naval establishment. He selected the spot now occupied by Cher- 
bourg. They went to work, but slowly, and under the reign of Louis XVI., 
nothing, strietly speaking, had becn done, when France, entering once more 
into a struggle with England on the occasion of the emancipation of America, 
again felt the utility of creating the port demanded by Tourville. The gi- 
gantic project of Vauban was resumed. The revolutionary storm prevented 
its realization. It slumbered—if one may say so—till the imperative ne- 
cessity of the policy of the First Napoleon caused its revival to be decreed, 
always with a view, it is hardly necessary to remark, to offensive and de- 
fensive hostilities in case of a war with our neighbours. Such is the history 
of the port and arsenal of Cherbourg. Certainly, pretexts would not be 
wanting to the English people, if they entertained a i ss high and less clear 
notion of the interests of the epoch—pretexts, we say, would not be wanting 
to the English people to be uneasy, both at the ground and the form of the 
visit of Napoleon LIT. to Cherbourg under existing circumstances. In fact, 
the Emperor is not going to visit this or that town, some one or other of the 
naval ports of the empire indifferently ; he is going to Cherbourg, our ad- 
vanced post, preéminently, on the Channel coast. Nor is the Emperor going 
to Cherbourg for an ordinary ceremony; he goes there, in the first place, 
and specially, for the inauguration of that magnificent inland dock which 
crowns our works in that town, built, armed, and ready for war. What 
would have taken place if the work commenced by Louis XIV 
had been completed during his long reign, or during that of Louis 
XVI., or that of Napoleon I. Do you think that the ideas then in 
the ascendant on both sides of the Channel would have permitted Louis 
XI1V., or Louis XVI., or Napoleon I., to invite the reigning sovereign of 
England to come in person, on the day of inauguration, to witness, in the 
midst of Cherbourg, adorned, brilliant, reéchoing our national fétes, our 
public rejoicing, the most glorious of the triumphs of our maritime genius > 
Surely such an invitation would never have been sent—still less would it 
have been well received. Opinions, then, have changed with the times. If, 
on the one hand, England feels herself, with just pride, sufficiently strong 
not to fear the increase of our means of attack and defence ; on the other, 
she has acquired, by experience, too high an estimate of our character—she 
has understood in a manner too conclusive the advantages of our alliance, 
she knows too well the sincerity of the sentiments and of the word of our 
Emperor—to suffer that a maritime and military fé/e, merely because it puts 
in evidence and sanctions the progress of our strength, should awaken the 
susceptibilities of the English Sovereign and people. This is the reason, no 
doubt, why the Emperor Napoleon the Third, whose tact in such matters is 
so delicate, has not hesitated to invite Queen Victoria to add, by her pre- 
sence, an additional charm and prestige to the rejoicings at Cherbourg; this 
is the reason that, with an equally exquisite tact, her Britannic Majesty has 
accepted with cordiality the invitation of the Emperor. Both sovereigns 
have felt that, by a compliment agreeable to the two nations the most nearly 
interested, they should give to the whole world a salutary example, and a 
new pledge of a good understanding—that is, of universal prosperity. . . . . 
The Emperor and the Empress will probably pass the day on board the 
Bretagne, a ship carrying an adwiral’s flag, while Queen Victoria will re- 
main during the day on board the English vessel carrying her flag. Visits 
will be exchanged by means of yachts. Thus the two sovereigns of the 
two greatest maritime nations of the world, each in command of imposing 
forces in friendly waters, will give to astonished and delighted Europe the 
spectacle of their mutual friendship in a locality where so often, in a past 
still near our own times, the proofs of rivalry between the two nations have 
manifested themselves—a rivalry glorious in more than one respect both for 
our neighbours and for ourselves, but, on the whole, unfortunate for them, 
for us, for the world. That is a great spectacle, which recalls to the mind 
the noble words pronounced at Bordeaux by the chief of the state, in Octo- 
ber 1852—‘ The empire is peace. Peace, since France wishes it; and, 
when France is satistied, the world is tranquil.’ ” 

Queen Victoria, says the Jonitewr, will be at Cherbourg on the 4th 
August. She will, according to a statement in another quarter, be accom- 
panied by the Prince Consort, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, Mr. Disraeli, and the Duke of Malakoff. 

A medal will be struck at the French Mint commemorative of the 
visit of the Queen of England to Cherbourg. 

The electric telegraph is henceforth to be substituted for the ordinary 
telegraphic signals along the French coast, which date from the time of 
Colbert. 


———— — 
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rHE ABBE DOMENECH’S TEXAS AND MEXICO," 


In 1845, the author of these missionary adventures was = eccle- 
siastical student at Lyons, when in evil hour for his physical 
health, which has quite broken down under six years labour, the 
Vicar Apostolic of Texas came to beat up for recruits, ‘to minis- 


ter to the spiritual wants of the rapidly increasing colonies of 


Europeans which were then settling down in his diocese.” The 
Vicar did not disguise the hardships and dangers that would have 
to be encountered; but youthful enthusiasm induced our author 
to volunteer for the service, and in 1846 he embarked for New 
Orleans. He was thence sent up the Mississippi to St. Louis, the 
great western entrepdt, where the Romanists would seem to have 
a missionary college. Here Domenech remained two years, with- 
out learning much of immediate u for when he left for Texas 
he had little idea of the life he was going to lead, and knew only 
a few words of English, and nothing of German or Spanish ; 
though all three languages were necessary to a priest who was to 
confess, absolve, and preach to th faithful of those nations, much 
more to bring heretics into the fold. On his arrival in Texas he 
was sent to assist an Abbé Dubois at a German settlement ealled 
Castroville. some thirty miles from San Antonio de Bexar, a town 
in about 29 degrees of north latitude and 984 of west longitude. 
The flock was for the most part very poor and exceedingly close- 
fisted. ‘Till the eloquence and other good qualities of the two 
priests had kindled a living fire in their hearts, the people had 


small regard for spiritual ministrations, more especially if they 


had to pay for them. The youthful priest had a taste of their 
quality in the very first oflice he performed. 

** A few days after my arrival in Castroville 1 bapti in infant. The 
ceremony over, the fatlier inquired how much he was in my debt, As soon 
as I understood him, I informed him, in the best way I could, that we had 


matters, and that I should receive with gratitud 
Upor which he made me a very polite bow,” 

a flock, the spiritual la- 
living. In fact a large 


nothing fixed in thes 
whatever he might offer. 

With no stipend whatever, and such 
bourers fared but badly in the way of 
portion of the residence at Castroville is taken up with carnal 
troubles. One of the first sights that greeted Domenech’s eyes 
was the grave of his predecessor, the Abbé Chazelle, who though 
struck down by sickness, really died of ‘ languor, nostalgia, and 
want.” Their dwelling was about upon a par with an Irish 
hovel, though somewhat more roomy. ‘That kind of residence, 
however, was the custom of the country, and might have been 
borne had there been a sufficiency of ‘‘ creature comforts.” But 
the reverse was the case. Fasting went on perforce ; it was lent 
all the year round. Some of Domencch’s statements really seem 
apocryphal, as to privations. These dishes a la Chinoise, are surely 
in part due to French vivacity and love of startling effects. 

* Accordingly, I summoned to my aid all my culinary skill to dress th 
serpent, and in a very short time it appeared on the table, stripped of its 
skin, deprived of head and tail, cut into small pieces, grilled and well spiced 
with cayenne pepper; the new dish need palatable enough ; it tasted 
somewhat of frogs and tortoise, but our natural repugnance to it was 
insurmountable,—the idea of eating a serpent shocked our stomachs, 
otherwise we might have bid defiance to hunger. . a a 

*“*To enjoy the luxury of a little fresh meat from time to time, we 
fattened cats, which I subsequently metamorphosed into most delicious 
fricasees. The chase too, one way or other, contributed to the maintenance 
of our table. Whenever there were any pieces of small money in our round 
snuff-box, which was our iron-safe, and which in that capacity received all 
presents of our parishioners,—on the occasion of baptisins, which were rare, 
and of marriages, which were raver still,—I laid out a portion of it in the 
purchase of powder and shot, to be employed in shooting woodquests and 
squirrels. Not that I loved the sport ; for, to fatigue myself to death during 
the entire length of a day, besides tearing my skin and clothes in killing 
one or two very harmless animals, was never to me a source of pleasure 
But necessity consulteth not our tastes.’’ 

Reposeful hunger, however, was not the only trouble of the mis- 
sionary. At Castroville, and subsequently on the borders of 
Mexico, he was frequently on the move either in regular visita- 
tion, or specially sent for. The calls were generally to adminis- 
ter extreme unction,—few people as we have seen troubling them- 
selves about baptism, still fewer about the sacrament of marriage. 
On these occasions there was a good deal of danger from white or 
red men—* baptized or infidel,” owing to the unsettled condition 
of the country and the lawless state of Texan and Mexican 


minds, There might be some risk from wild beasts, snakes, and 
alligators. Long rides to a hungry man, to whom fasting by 


the by was a necessity, when he shortly had to perform the sacri- 
fice of the mass, are not agreeable, through woods that destroy 
your clothes, and over ground where there is no road, especially 
when the rain is pouring in torrents. Still we think the Abbé 
makes the most of his sufferings in this way. The truth is, he 
was not by nature adapted for the missionary life. Born and 
bred in Lyons, he has the urban Frenchman’s love for the agrémens 
of a town and aversion to the country, which his subsequent so- 
— in the missionary college at St. Louis did not remove. 

hings which any Englishman travelling in a newly-settled dis- 
trict would take as they came, are noteworthy matters to our 
French Abbé, and the common hardships of camping out figure as 
a sort of martyrdom. He seldom ale a journey without en- 
countering a lion in the path; nor did he ever reach the philo- 
sophy which rejoices in the “ softest plank.” Even the balmy 
night of the tropics had no charms for him sub dio; he had rather 
have been snug between the sheets. 

* Missionary Adventures in Teras and Merico. 


Years’ Sojourn in those Regions. 
superintendence. 


A Personal Narrative of Six 
Translated from the French under the Author's 
Published by Longmans and Co. 


| 


““We bivouacked in a chapral of the Leona; the horses were unsaddled 
and tied to mesquites; around which there was rich pasturage, and their 
saddles served us as pillows. Having selected a spot at some distance from 
the trees where we should be less exposed to the attacks of tarantulas and 
scorpions, enveloped in blankets, we stretched ourselves on the grasa. 

“It was a lovely night; and the beauteous tropical sky shed around us 
from its millions of stars a pale sweet light, while not a cloud appeared on 
the dark pure blue of that immense gold-spangled dome. A gentle breeze, 
bearing with it a cooling freshness, played through the foliage of the trees, 
and lulled us to repose by its whisperigs. I had read, ina modern poct, 
that it wasa pleasant thing to sleep in the bosom of a tropical night in a 
warm, perfumed atmosphere, with the green sward for one's bed, and the 
starry firmament for its canopy, plunged in the inebriating influence of 
glorious nature, and the enervating enchantment of dreams. It cannot be 
denied that the air was mild, the night lovely, the heavens covered with 
myriads of twinkling stars; but it must be confessed that the green sward 
was frightfully hard. Small flint pebbles abounded, and the grass which 
covered them was not thick enough to prevent us from feeling their sharp 
ints. In whatever position 1 settled myself, it was cqually painful. 
Much against my will I lay quite awake, and nowise disposed to dream ; yet 
the insects were even more awake than 1 was, and me they selected as the 
theatre of their nocturnal gambollings. On all sides they discovered pas- 
sages through which they made their way under my garments, and rejoiced 
eeded in effecting their purpose, they stung me horribly ; 
they came and they went, and they halted to sting me uguin. Larger 
animals prowled around us, and all night our ears were entertained with 
the barking of coyotes (foxes) and the caterwaulings of panthers and tiger- 
eats. I was aware that these animals never attack man unless driven to it 
by hunger, and, generally speaking, they are shy and timid; nevertheless 
they: are extremely capricious, Notwithstanding this apparent timidity, 
the sound of their voice was anything but agreeable music to me. It was 
in vain that I recalled to mind the proofs and examples of the harmlessness 
of their nature; these proofs, convincing as they were, did not quite tran- 
quillize me, nor did they prevent my heart from beating much more quickly 
than usual. In short, that nothing might be wanting, the night dews 
chilled me, and as we had not lighted a tire, for fear of the Indians, the 
damp penctrated me, and I was seized with incessant shivering. Now, 
with a vengeance ; and I fancied that the poet who had 
sweetness of such a night, must have 
slecping in his snug 
Charles slept ; nay, 


at having su 


all this was prosai 
¢ ha lively picture of the 
thought upon it sitting in his comfortable arm-chair, 
bed. Notwithstanding all these discomforts, however, 
he slept soundly.” 

Perhaps some poetical minds which dwell with rapture on the 
beauties of nature, might really agree with the Abbé Domenech in 
his preference for a bed or an arm-chair, if it were fashionable to 
say so. This matter-of-fact tendency gives one of its peculiarities 
to the adventures, and has the advantage of presenting some 
things under a fresh if a prosaic point of view. A few passages 
will give an idea of this kind of remark which tends to dissipate 
the romantic. 

American Scenery.— My first impression has been but little modified 
by my travels in the north and cast. Nature in America presents 
nothing new to the eye of the European traveller, even in the vegetable 
world. Nowhere in the western hemisphere is she so picturesque as in 
Switzerland and the Pyrenees, so gay and charming as in Tuscany, the 
Romagna, and the ‘lwo Sicilies, or so rich and varied as in Lombardy and 
France: her peculiar characteristic is vastness; her rivers, forests, and 
woods are stupendous in their proportions, and above all in superficial 
extent.” 

The Prairie on Fire.—* 1 have frequently seen a prairie on fire, a sight 
which novelists represent as grand and terrible. For my own part, I was 
disappointed in the reality. Every year the farmers set fire to the dry 
grass to destroy insects, and prepare the land for a new crop. Fire and 
smoke travel so quickly as completely to remove from the scene everything 
of an imposing character. At night that long and brilliant line of fire 


} 
riven us sucl 


| which rushes on so rapidly, is curious to behold, but it never rises more 


than a few feet from the earth, Reptiles easily escape by hiding themselves 
in holes. Animals have been described as terrified by these contlagrations, 
and as escaping in the wildest manner, and howling with dismay. This is 
at least an exaggeration. IL have seen deer browsing tranquilly within a 
few yards of the fire, and then bounding over it when it approached them too 
closely. Herds of oxen and horses retire before it with great composure, 


and like the deer, leap over it, when necessary.” 


American Traits.—‘* The Americans, in order to have strangers bow to 
their good pleasure, do not hesitate to have recourse to violence, But 
they yield with as much readiness the moment that their menaces, impotent 
to frighten, are met with energy of language and attitude. e S ° 

** They discuss questions of which they are totally ignorant, but in such a 
way as never to appear beaten, jumping from one question to another when- 
ever they are hard pressed, and abandoning their half-finished arguments 
as soon as they find it troublesome to maintain them. An American wished 
to convince me that the Bible had been fabricated by priests at the fall of 
the Roman empire. ‘This gentlemen was not a formidable antagonist, but 
he was very serious, It is useless to think of convincing them by logic ; no 
matter what amount of it you bring to bear upon them, the only thing you 
can obtain from them is an avowal that, ‘This man plies his trade very 
ably.’ ” 

Liberty in America.— | affirm, with those writers who have studied im- 
partially the history of that country, from the date of its independence to 
our own days, that, dating from the presidency of General Jackson, liberty 
has not reigned in the United States but in a very limited and relative 
way. The republic, as founded by Washington, can only be recognized in 
its outward forms. It is not a democracy that rules—it is demagogy. The 
opinion and will of the masses, ignorant, vicious, intolerant, passionate 
as they are, sway by pressure, violence, corruption, and lawlessness. It is 
the blind masses that are everywhere masters at elections, and their vote, 
ever guided by a name or an idea, is never bestowed on probity and 
intelligence in matters of government. Hence, from the country magistrate 
to the President of the Union, every place ia the prize of a vote. Vice 
reigns uncontrolled ; you would say it was protected, especially in the new 
States; but there is very little personal security for the peaceful man, for 
the virtuous and the independent, in his political and religious opinions. 
Americans must have a clear stage for themselves, but to others they would 
not extend the smallest latitude. What American would dare to say to 
his countrymen, ‘ You are in creed the most superstitious people on earth ; 
in politics the most inconsistent, if not intolerant; in opinion the most des- 
potic; in science, arts, and civilization, the most behind; in morals the 
most corrupt ; in liberty the slave of a popular despotism ; towards your 
black and coloured slaves, the most pitiless and barbarous’? No citizen 
would now dare to use this language, though many believe it.”’ 


It is this trait of the author’s mind and the peculiarity of 


| his position as a Romanist missionary, which stamps character 
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on the book. Any one wishing to obtain a geographical, social, 
or economical view of Texas, may get more really life-like ac- 
counts, and we think more trustworthy information, from other 
authors, especially from Mr. Olmsted’s Journey Through Texas.+ 
Sooth to say the matter-of-fact character alluded to is strictly an 


absence of sentiment and a love for the little indulgencies of life. 


The narrative we suspect must often be received with some quali- 
fication, the author appearing to possess his nation’s love for am- 
apenas if not invention. According to his own statement he 

ew no English when he first arrived in Texas, yet we have this 


little dialogue, characteristic of the Americans, on board the 
steamer in which he left Galveston. 

*¢ What magnificent trees !’ cried I, in transport. 
my companions; ‘yes, they would make fine wood for building purposes, I 
reckon.’ Indignant at this prosaic reply, I turned round, ‘ Monsieur is no 
doubt an American >’ said I, interrogatively, to my interlocutor. ‘ Yes, sir, 
I am from Kentucky.’ ” . 

At a much later period he describes a race between two New 
York steamers which ended in a jam, when one of the passengers, 
to put an end to the difficulty, coplly shot the helmsman of the 


rival boat. ‘The story is not very credible if it were told of the | 


Mississippi, but is all but impossible on the Hudson. And other 
strange things might be quoted. 


The translation reads easily, but there are some instances of 


oversight or negligence. Presbytére (the minister’s house) is 
translated presbytery, which in English is quite another thing. 
Domenech apparently calls the embouchure of the Hudson, Hud- 
son’s Bay, which in English is quite another place. In translat- 
ing the longitude of San Antonio the meridian of Greenwich 
should have been substituted for that of Paris, or the retention of 
the latter mentioned. 
+ Spectator for 1857, page 159. 
KENRICK’S ROMAN SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS," 

In this brief treatise, founded on two papers originally read be- 
fore the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, the author of the 
“ Essay on Primeval History” pretty well exhausts the subject 
of Roman epitaphs, so far as they can be turned to useful account 
in illustrating the social practices, the habits and feelings of do- 
mestic life, the state of publie opinion, and the progress of the 
Latin language among the Latin peoples. To say that the book 


exhibits long and learned research thoughtfully carried on, with | 


a judiciously painstaking elimination of all that is non-essential, 


only indicates a portion of its merit. The great interest con- | 


sists in the skill by which the quintessence of learning is ap- 
plied to the illustration of a system of life long since passed away, 
and the inscriptions to the memory of the dead used to unfold the 
feelings and ideas of the living. For this purpose, different topies 
are treated in succession; the author beginning with the exten- 
sive geographical range of country—Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa 
—within which Latin sepulchral inscriptions are found, making 
some remarks on their general character, and indicating the 
Roman modes of sepulture. The inscriptions themselves are next 
eee according to the nature of the questions they illustrate. 

e space occupied by the essayist being considered, these ques- 
tions are numerous. The leading topies exhibit the feelings with 
which the tomb was regarded by its occupants and their successors ; 
the last, with the enlightenment of modern utilitarians, some- 
times thinking and acting upon the notion that the land might be 
more usefully employed than for purposes of posthumous ostenta- 
tion. The friendly, confidential, or affectionate feelings shown by 


masters towards their freedmen or slaves, and the way in which | 


they were reciprocated, is another topic, as is likewise the illus- 
tration of the family affections. The changes in language which 
different ages exhibit are noted from the old forms of the republic, 
till traces of the approximation of the Latin to the Italian becom: 
visible. The information as to vocations which tombs furnish is 
displayed, and among other subjects, an effort is made to extract 
the opinion which the epitaph writers really entertained of another 
world. The sense of the duties of this life that the Pagan en- 
tertained is thus stated by Mr. Kenrick. 

‘In those inscriptions which enter into a fuller enumeration of public 
services, one difference is striking to a person accustomed to modern ones, 
namely, the absence in the former of all mention of acts of social benevo- 
lence. It is true that the erection of a fountain, the construction of a road, 
the dedication of a temple, the exhibition of gladiatorial and floral games, 
the bequest of a legacy for an annual feast, and similar acts of popular mu- 
nificence, are often commemorated, as titles of honour; but I do not remem- 
ber to have met with a record, originating in pagan times, of a life devoted 
to the alleviation of misery, to the relief of indigence, to the removal of 
ignorance and vice. Such virtues belong especially to the school of Christi- 
anity. The following inscription would be proved by its tenor to relate to 
a Christian woman, even if the date did not fix it to the middle of the fifth 
century of our era. DEO FIDELIS, DULCIS MARITO, NUTRIX FAMILLE, 
CUNCTIS HUMILIS, PLACATO PURO CORDE, AMATRIX PAUPERUM.” 

The antique Romans dealt with the aspirate something like the 
London cockney. 

***Poor letter H,’ was treated with the same barbarous caprice of old as 
now, being omitted where it should stand, and interpolated where it should 
not. Thus we meet with ora, ortulus, omo, ospitium, onestus ; and on the 
other hand, Aediculus, helephantus, horiundus, hordini, Hosiris, and post 
hobitum. 'T 
merous than those who insert it; in Italy they ultimately gained the as- 


cendancy, and it is banished in pronunciation from modern Italian, | 


which follows in this respect the usage of the old Romans, who said @dos 
and ircos.”” 
The truth is that naturally the aspirate is an expression of 
earnestness if not of emotion. When people are speaking quickly 
* Roman Sepuichral Inscriptions : their relation to Archeology, Language, and 


Religion. By John Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. Publiehed by Russell Smith, London 
Sunter, York ; and Sotheran, York. 


* Yes,’ replied one of 


hose who omit the aspirate, however, are always mcre nu- | 


| and eagerly they are apt to breathe upon their vowels. The right 
use or omission of the aspirate at all times, is a test of good lin- 
gual training, or of incessant attention. It consists not merely in 
knowing or remembering what words are to be aspirated, and 
what are not; but in distinctly sounding the h, or omitting it, 
without regard to the mood of the utterer’s mind. 

Mr. Kenrick observes, and supports his observations by in- 
stances, that there was no ‘false shame” among the ancient 
Romans in acknowledging their humble station. Did this 
frankness originate in the ** Civis Romanus sum”? spirit, which, 
like the citizenship of a model and modern Republic, placed its 
fortunate owners on a level with kings?’ Have the sentiments of 
feudality and chivalry created for the moderns the point of gen- 
tility? Did the broad legal demarcations of classes in old Rome 
—patricians, knights, plebeians, freedimen, slaves, render men less 
scrupulous about avowing a vocation appropriate to their caste? 
Or did the more sonorous Latin veil the meanness of the thing ? 
How much grander in sound, for example, is ‘‘ negotiator sua- 
rius”’ than * pig-dealer wk 

**'The record of the trades and professions of the deceased, which the Ro- 
man sepulchral inscriptions contain, often afford a curious insight into the 
differences of manners and customs between the ancient and the modern 
world. They supply the deficiencies of the notices in books, or explain ob- 
scure and solitary passages in the classics. One difference is obvious. There 
was no false shame in acknowledging the humble station which the deceased 
| had filled in life. The dealer in pigs is recorded as a ‘ negotiator suarius, 

the female greengrocer as a ‘ negotiatrix frumentaria et lequminaria,’ who 

kept a stall beside one of the flights of ste ps descending to the Tiber. It 

would not be mentioned now on the tomb of a medical practitioner, that he 

had begun by practising his art in many market-places * fora mo/ta secutus.’ 
| Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the difference between ancient and 
modern ideas in this respect is furnished by the tomb of milia Irene, 
whose husband calls himself ‘ s¢upidus gregis urbani,’ the clown of the city 
company of mountcbanks. The profession still finds candidates, but their 
vocation would hardly be recorded on their funeral monuments.” 

The complete absence of genuine religious fecling in later Ro- 
man times, and, in our author’s opinion, of our modern law of 
consecration, rendered the tomb very insecure against the spolia- 
tion of cupidity. We do not know that under Christianity the 
law does much when “interests” are in question. Mere burial- 
grounds are built upon, either with or against the law. An act 
of Parliament is always ready to apply a churchyard to secular 
purposes, Roman manners might render an heir less to be 
trusted with the family credit than in England; but the feeling 
noted by Mr. Kenrick does not speak much for Roman gratitude. 

‘** The heir was the object of especial jealousy; Hoc MONUMENTUM H2E- 
| REDEM NON SEQUITUR (H.M.H.N.S.) is a regular formula ; the contrary 
| stipulation, that the monument should go to the heir is most uncom- 

mon. The prohibition to alienate is expressed with all the fulness of legal 
phraseology; MOC MONUMENTUM, CUM -EDIFICIO SUPERPOSITO, NEQUE 
MUTABITUR, NEQUE V.-ENIET NEQUE DONABITUR NEQUE PIGNORI OBLI- 
GABITUR, NEQUE ULLO MODO ABALIENABITUR, NE DE NOMINE EXEAT FA- 
MILLE su%®, and is sometimes enforced by a fine to the municipality, to 
the Roman people or the vestal virgins and the Pontilices, to secure the 
exaction of which one-fourth is to goto the informer. Legal chicanery 
was greatly dreaded as the means of defeating the purpose of the builder of 
| the monument: hence we often tind the protestation, HUIC MONUMENTO 
DOLUS MALUS ABESTO; sometimes with the addition EY JURISCONSULTUs, 
! a combination which, in countries where the civil law is practised, is a 
standing jest against the jurisconsults. To preclude one source of cavil we 
find a man protesting on his tomb, in an inseription by which he directs a 
statue to be erected to him, that when he made his will, he had ‘a sound 
and disposing mind’; SANUS, SANA QUOQUE MENTE INTEGROQUE CON- 
| SILIO, MEMOR CONDITIONIS HUMANA, TESTAMENTUM PECI. It is recorded 
| on the pyramid of C. Cestius that the monument had been erected in 330 
days, ‘arbitratu Pontii Cl. Mela heredis et Pothi liberti,’ the heir not 
having been trusted alone with the execution. 

** Mindus Zosimus Senior tells us plainly on his tomb his reason for not 
leaving the choice to liis heir; he was afraid of his discharging the duty in 
a shabby way. 


Vivus mi feci, ne post me lentius heres. 
Couderet exiguo busta suprema rogo. 

Some reason may be found for secularizing the grave and its 
accessories when the value of the “ building materials” and the 
extent of ground occupied by the tomb and its appurtenances are 
considered. 

** Besides the monument itself, various appendages to it are mentioned 


in the Roman sepulchral inscriptions. The area was occupied by buildings 
designed to be used in the annual commemorations of the deceased for 
which his will provided. We read ofa diefa, or summer-house ; a solarium 


or open baleony; an accumbitorium, or entertaining room; an a@appart- 
torium, in which the tables and benches used by the guests were kept. 
The ground annexed to the monument frequently contained a well, a cis- 
tern, or a piseina, whence water for the funeral rites might be drawn, and 
a grove, whence wood might be cut for a sacrifice. If situated in a garden, 
the monument was called cepotaphium. A building was erected, some- 
times a permanent @dificium, sometimes a simple nudbilare or shed, to re- 
ceive the person who guarded the tomb (docs habitationis tutele —,) 
and this office was generally entrusted to a freedman, who was calle 
adituus. The inscriptions often record the sum which the deceased has 
bequeathed for an annual celebration at his tomb, commonly on his birth- 
day. This was variously performed; sometimes by libations of wine and 
milk (profusiones,) or by the scattering of roses on the tomb (rosalia,) ac- 
companied by afeast. L. OGIUS PATROCLUS, HORTUS CUM -EDIFICIO HUIC 
| SEPULCRO JUNCTO VIVUS DONAVIT, UT EX REDITU EORUM LARGIUS 
| ROSA! ET ESCH PATRONO SUO ET QUANDOQUE SIBI PONERENTUR. We 
find a testator directing that an annual feast, for which he leaves 125 de- 
| narii, should be held by the pagani, or rural inhabitants of the district, on 
| his birthday, or if this condition were neglected, that the building and 
| the legacy should go to the College of Physicians, and to his freedmen, 
| that they might feast on that day. QUOD SI FACTUM NON ERIT, TUM HIC 
LOCUS, UT SUPRA SCRIPTUM EST CUM ANNUIS CXXv. (denariis) IN PER- 
PETUUM AD COLLEGIUM MEDICORUM ET AD LIBERTOS MEOS PERTINEAT, 


UT DIE NATALE MEO EPULENTUR. We must not attach ideas of too great 
| dignity to the ‘College of Physicians.’ Every legal incorporation among 
the Romans was a college, and the medical body included practitioners of 


| every grade, even to the veterinary surgeon and the midwife.”’ 


The author’s researches have led him to the conclusion that the 
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nature of their social and domestic affections was, on the whole 
creditable to the Romans; but one peculiarity of loose manners 
oceasionally speaks from the tomb. a 
“* We find traces, however, of the effects of the fa ility of divorce. 
superstition has represented a 0 ther as disquieted in her grave by the ill- 
usage of her children, and coming in nightly visions to terrify their stepmother 
iy 7 t | , y |} } . y 
into better treatment of them; but a Koman mother lived to 1 rd « 
tomb of her son that he had been ] soned by his stepmother 
HOSTILI TER SILVANI ANN, XXIV. M. II, D. XV. MATER FILIO PIISSIMO 


Northern 








MISERA ET IN LUCTU XTERNALI BENEFICIO (VENEFICIO) NOVERCA 
Another conjugal tribute discloses a singular ré¢ sult of the same state of the 
law. T. Sentius Januarius and L. ‘icrentius Trophimus jointly rais¢ 
memorial to Hostilia Capriola. Sh have been married to the on 
after having been divorced from the other; and as they agree in calling h 
CONJUGI BENE MERENTI, we must suppose the first ma re to | ve been 
dissolved without criminality on her pai Such an association uld sec 


strange, even in those continental countries, wher divon , may sit 
at table between her first and second husband 

‘‘There is nothing new under the sun,” A long inscription 
published by Henzen contains the ] LW and r gulati ms of a buri il 
club in the time of Hadrian, of which Mr. Kenrick gives a brief 
account in an appendix. The rules are strict but more widely 


liberal perhaps than tho f our aay. 

COLQUHOUN’S SALMON-CASTS AND STRAY SHOTS," 
lr is the opinion of Mr. Colquhoun that an angler, like a poet 
must be born; ‘neither rules nor practice” will do, Perhaps 
the same may be said of sportsmen in general. To make or 


4 


throw a fly, to handle a gun, to take a leap, are 
acquired just as any person with an average ear and a dogged 
determination can acquire the mechanical execution of a musi- 
cian. But the keen relish of the sport, and what is more, th 
keen observation that secures success, whether it be of atmos- 
pheric changes, natural appearances, or the habits and characters 
of living creatures, must originate in the sportsman’s mind, how- 
ever it may be improved by cultivation. It is this last quality, 
when joined with fair literary power, which gives their attraction 
to the numerous modern bocks on sporting both at home and 
abroad. Natural history, presented fresh from nature, becomes 
essentially their subject, though mixed up with sporting adven- 
tures, and landseape descriptions—both which are also very good 
things, when not overdone or presented with too much of sporting 


arts that can b 


ARS, 
phraseology, approaching slang. 

From this defect Mr. Colquhoun is entirely free. He also pos- 
sesses a solidity of matter and closeness of style which if it does 
not attain the light sparkle of some writers is devoid of their 
affected levity: at the same time he exhibits a quiet humour of 
his own. In strictness Salmon- Casts and Sti ay Shots approach ‘ 
the Miscellany, now giving the author’s opinion on salmon fishing 
and cognate topies, and then passing to an excursion through thi 
Duke of Sutherland’s country. The author seems to have rented 
the sporting in Mull for some years, and he gives some account of 
his achievements in that way, though mainly dealing with natural 
phenomena and fere nature—the last extending beyond game to 
what are called vermin, seals, and th itself. ‘*My Mu- 
seum,” formed entirely, as the author tells us, by himself and his 
sons, serves to furnish a list of rare creatures, as well as to intro- 
duce anecdotes connected with them and their capture. <A lectur 
on British Natural History completes the work, the theme being 
the wonderful adaptation of animals to the circumstances of their 
habitat and mode of living, though more general traits are al: 
brought forward. Among the latt is the faleon swoop, among 
the former a remarkable st ry ol transmutation of colour. 





eagzk 


) 


The Flight and Su pp of the Ger-f —** Next in importance to the 
golden-eagle, as a bird of prey, is the ger-faleon. Inferior only in si 


and muscular strength, fully his equal in courage, 
this splendid bird is the very model of grace, 
is no grander sight of its kind than the stoop of the ger-faleon on its prey 
On the coasts of our northern islands, where a few still linger, there are 
numbers of the swift-winged blue-rock The shadow of the falcon come 
ver these doves. They take wing with a crash. The falcon keeps the sky 
ofthem. His flight appears so light and casy compared to the rapid rush of 
the pigeons, that they seem to be distancing him. But in truth he is 
passing them fast. Soon he gains headway enough, when, shivering his 
wings and doubling up into the smallest compass, he comes down prone lik 
acannon-ball. You hear the thunder of his wings through the air; you 
see him emerge with his burden from the scared group, which now pursuc 
their scattered and random tlight.’’ 
Strange Instance of Assimilatioi 


far his superior in dash, 
symmetry, and power. Ther 


~—** One more, and a very remarkable 
instance, of this assimilation of colour. About twelve years ago there was 
a trout taken in the small stream Ury, very nearly two pounds in weight, 
one side of which was black and the other yellow. The cause was evident 
There had been a long drought, and the fish was forced into one small pool, 
close to the opposite bank of black soil, where the only deep eurrent ran. 
The consequence was, that the exposed side was light, like the channel of 
the stream, the other black, the colour of the bank.” 

A grievance with Mr, Colquhoun as with many other anglers, is 
the destruction of salmon by nets and other improper if not un- | 
lawful arts. In the hopes some entertain that the curious process | 
of artificial breeding may replace this loss, and even introduce | 
salmon into streams where they were never known, our author | 
cannot share, having the failure of an ancestor in a nightingale 
experiment before his eyes. 

** Salmon-anglers are regarding with much interest the artificial propa- 
gation of salmon in the Tay and other rivers where the experiment is being 
tried ; but whether the increase will ever reward the trouble of raising 
them, has yet to be proved. Should the plan fully suceeed, it will no 
doubt be adopted in all our first-class salmon-rivers. To stock a stream 
originally destitute of this fish, would be asignal triumph ; and some people 
are even sanguine enough to attempt it. I rather think they are expecting 
too much, and that—-like the effort of my late patriotic grandfather, Sir 

* Salmon-Casts and Stray Shots; being Fly-leaves from the Note-Book of John 
Colquhoun, Author of the ‘* Moor and the Loch,” &c, Published by Black wood 





John Sinclair, to enliven the Caithness muirs with nightingale musio— 
after the first migration the fish will come back no more to a stream which 
their previous neglect showed to be unsuitable to their habits. Sir John’s 
llent, had it oi He employed London bird-fan- 
nightingale eggs, and Caithness shephc rds to find the nests 
equally soft-billed robin-redbreast. The London eggs soon displaced 
‘ and robin carefully hatched and reared the embryo 
lodists. In summer, numbers of young nizhtingales were seen about the 
, but at the autumn migration they disappeared, never to return.” 

Although observations, hints, and anecdotes, relative to pen 
ud information connected with natural history, form the staple 
of the book, there is curious and often laughable matter of a more 
general kind—sketches of character, travelling occurrences, and 
ood stories. Ilere is one of the latter—a sequel to some poison- 
ing tales, as these tales were the sequel of experiments on the 
vermin” of Mull. 


* Flushed wit! i 3s, mY 


lan was exec y succeeded, 
rs to procure 
f the 


the Caithness on 


} 
shes 





y keeper ventured to poison the carcass of a 
corner of the hill. An old Scotch terrier, his 


» found dead on a1 
, 


nion, ay red to take no heed at the time, but, like other 





ic § determined to turn bis secret to further advantage. That 
evening a ite setter was missing. He had been noticed only a short 
befor then where was old Bah? On the instant the man was off 

i ss, but he had scarcely left the door, when Bah trotted soberly 
reeled dizzily d, and fell dead. His neighbour was stretched life- 
beside the bait. It seemed pretty clear that the setter, being the larger 


i stronger dog, after being hospitably guided to the repast by the terrier, 
i refused him a share until he was satisfied himself. Little Bah had thus 
1 a stray serap, and on seeing his greedy comrade drop dead, 


only eaten enough to prove fatal to him in the 


ly sn 











I. 

vad 1 short tim low water, one of the most appropriate islets for 
p ing was accessible from the shore. After the above lesson, my 
r was deliberat whether or not to risk the bait. The shepherd 
d the point by that crosses this wad be cheap o’t.’ His 
1 much-prized cheap o’t’ that very night. He felt he had 
I the death hi ithful servant, and no doubt traced his misfor- 
tun the ill-luck me evil omen, * * * * Hasty words, as the poor 
island-shepherd bitterly proved, like random arrows, often hit a mark they 
ever were shot at; but even solemn slow ones, when shot at a venture, 
times find ‘the joints of the harness.’ Last summer a messenger 
h requested a London clergyman to announce ‘ if Dr - was among 
his lience he was urgently wanted,’ the clergyman added from sympathy, 
Ane wy G have mercy on the poor patient!’ The doctor, in a rage, 

demanded and received a humble apology.” 


here are not so many examples in this volume asin some other 
books of that animal power, so akin to reason, which puzzles the 
metaphysicians and diyines, but here is one. It is told in con- 
nexion with remarks on the difliculty of getting good retrievers, 

‘* When the days were, like the old Aberdeen sermons, ‘ short and cauld 
m went down to Mull for some winter shooting. He had 
tempered old pointer, who had never either retrieved 
or taken the water in his tife. One of the first-killed shots, a fine Mergan- 
ser drake, was being rapidly floated away by the tides: disdaining to imi- 
tate the discreet retriever, he [my son?] instantly plunged into the sea—no 
uncommon winter exploit—and brought the bird to land. The pointer, 
whose aid he l to invoke, watched the whole proceeding 
from the rocks, an ughly comprehended it. Soon afterwards, on his 
master firing into a flock of turn-stones as they flitted past, and dropping 
three in the water, he volunteered his unsought services, and brought them 


and clear,’ my s¢ 
only a knowing quiet 


t) rht it vsel 


1 the 





me by one to the shore Since then, although he never attempts to mouth 
game ou land, he duly recovers what falls into the water, and in approach- 
ing wild-fowl is quite as careful not to spoil the shot as most ‘ thorough- 
broke’ retries , 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
1 isis the P th, from the 10th of May until the Fall of Delhi, By 
Frederic Cooper, Esq. C.8., Deputy Commissioner of U mriteur, 
the Author Vers of the New Testament : in connexion with some 
recent proposals fe its revision By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster 
almon Casts and Stray Shots; being Fly Leaves from the Note-book of Johr 
Col Author of tl * Moor and the Lock,” & 
Laight Va Jlous ‘ Love, and its Shadow \ Sketch, by Puss in 


The Second Vision of Daniel. A Paraphras¢ in Verse. By the Earl 
of Carlisle.—Lord Carlisle appears to have availed himself of his politi- 
cal leisure to direct his attention to the interpretation of prophecy, and 
has chosen the eighth chapter of Daniel for his theme, All is plain sail- 
ing up to the “rough goat,’ for the text declares him to be “the King 
of Grecia’’—Alexander the Great. The four horns that succeed may 
fairly be considered as the kingdoms of Alexander's successors; but what 
of the ‘little horn that waxed exceedingly great”’? Commentators of 
course differ. The opinion of Bishop Newton and of Sir Isaac Newton, 
that it meant the Roman power, seems the soundest interpretation, 
Lord Carlisle agrees with those who apply the prophecy to Mahometan- 
ism, because he thinks that “‘we are even now upon the threshold of 
great events, and of the close of our present economy.” 

So much for prophecy. The poctry is rather expansion than para- 


| phrase ; Lord Carlisle making Daniel speak more clearly in Ais pages, 


than the prophet does in his own, and rather from the modern point of 
view, as witness the character of Alexander. 
** He comes, by gifted eye descried afar, 
Monarch of men, and Thunderbolt of war! 
Through the cleft air with lightning leap he springs 
O’er subject Provinces, and ee Kings. 
Speak, chaf'd Granicus! red Arbela, say ! 
What gory horrors crown’d each dreadful day. 
See Media’s elder diadem unbound! 
See Persia’s loftier sceptre kiss the ground! 
Sea-girt in vain, mourn, desolated Tyre! 
Wrap thy proud domes, Persepolis, in fire ! 
Him, climes and tribes he knew not, learn to know, 
The Parthian arrow, and the Bactrian bow ; 
Indus his wat’ry barrier rolls aside, 
Hydaspes wafts him on his fabled tide ; 
The Hero-King adoring nations own, 


And Asia kneels at Alexander's threne. 
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With glories radiant as the noonday sun, 
He sits aloft in ancient Babylon ; 

In Babylon the royal feast is spread, 

In Babylon the Hero-King lies dead.” 


If these are not exactly “ thoughts that breathe and words that | 
burn,” they are the verses of a cultivated mind and a practised skill in 
language. ‘The heroic measure is well sustained ; if the line is not ori- 


ECTATOR. 


| spheres, a cardinal and universal principle—the cause that arrests conden. 
sation and secures permanency to planetary and solar volumes. 
| ** Specific heats are natural temperatures due to diverse intensities of 
molecular motion. 
** All motions are frictional, and give out heat. 
‘* The heat of the present universe is the effect of friction arising from 
the compression of its materials, and represents the foree of the universe : 


or in other words, gravitation is the weight that moves the clockwork of 


ginal, neither is it imitative of any particular writer, but belongs to creation, and by its offspring, heat, is ever winding it up.” 


scholars by established usage. The historian selects the distinctive 


events, the critic chooses appropriate terms to characterize those events, 


the poetical amateur works the materials up with that finish which an 
English gentleman is trained to give to everything; while at the close the | 


prophet vouches for the coming millennium. 

** See the regenerating dawn arise ! 
Before the radiance of the Gospel beam, 
Down, baffled Crescent! shrink, Euphrates’ stream ! 
Return, ye ransom’d, to your promised home ! 
Feet, that are beauteous on the mountain, come! 
Foul Bigotry, avaunt ; fieree Discord, cease ! 

Earth, sea, and sky, be glad, before the Prince of Peace.” 

It might not be amiss to send the noble writer to the East to try and 
carry out his own prediction. 

The Harmonized Airs from Moore's Irish Melodies, With the Original 
Symphonics and Accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doe, and 
Sir Henry Bishop.—This volume of Select Irish Melodies arranged as 
ducts, trios, or quartets, possesses the same bibliographic characteristics 
that we lately remarked upon in noticing the appearance of the national 
airs. It is the only attempt we ever met which combines the appearance 
of a table volume and the utility of a music book. 
set its seal on the melodies, the poctry, and the arrangements of Bishop 
and Stevenson ; still traces of a time when nobody “ cared for the words 
of a song” are visible in some of the selections, Fly not Yet, or The 
Last Rose of Summer, may be sung by several voices, but the individual 
nature of “ Farewell, but whenever you weleome the hour,” scarecly 
admits of combined utterances, still less “ Believe me if all those endear- 
ing young charms.” 

Clare the Gold Seeker, and other Poems. By John George Watts, 
Author of “ Lyrics of Progress,” &c.—The autobiographical preface of 
this little volume is by no means the least interesting part; for it tells in 
a brief unaffected way the struggles of the author against untoward cir- 
cumstances, from his first appearance in this work-a-day world as a soli- 
citor’s drudge at five shillings a week, and—when he left it “ in dis- 
gust,”’ as a pawnbroker’s warehouse lad, till now he has a “ standing ” 
at Billingsgate, having previously worked in the market as a porter. 
Thus he is “ in the possession of a comfortable living, with an amount 
of time at [his] disposal which at one period of life [he] little dreamed 
of.” What is better still, he is content, and he analyzes his happiness 
in a stanza, which may be taken as a fair sample of his miscellaneous 
poems—a class of composition in which Mr. Watts succeeds better than 
in ambitious themes. 

**T am not rich in worldly goods 
Yet rank among the really blest; 
I’ve sturdy limbs, a hopeful heart, 
By friendship true my hand is press’d. 
Contentment cheers my lonely hearth, 
Health mantles on my glowing cheek, 
Hope lights my way from day to day, 
And joys are mine no words may speak.” 

History of German Literature, based on the German Work of Vilmar. 
By the Rey. Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., &c. 

The German Classics from the Fourth to the Nineteenth Century. A 
German Reading Book containing extracts arranged chronologically. By 
Max Miiller, M.A., &c., &.—These two publications are designed to il- 
lustrate and accompany each other. Im a translation of Vilmar’s work, 
so free and adapted to English literary taste as to become almost a repro- 
duction, Mr. Metcalfe presents a summary history of German literature 
from the earliest period to Goethe. Professor Max Miller in his Reading 
Book illustrates the critical narratives by brief specimens, beginning with 
the Gothic translation of the Scriptures by Ulfilas. But as “ Gothic, 


Old High German, and Middle High German, are three distinct languages, | 


each possessing its own Grammar, each differing from the others, and 
from modern German”; and as “ even in Germany these languages are 


studied only by professional antiquarians and scholars,” the Editor has | 


added German translations to these earlier extracts with biographical 
notices of authors and notes, 

It is only two months since, (May 15th,) we went over this subject in 
Madame de Ponte’s * Poets and Poetry of Germany,’ whose work, by 
the by, as regards matter, was often indebted to Vilmar and others. It 
is, therefore, needless to travel over the same ground. Without being 
so popular, perhaps so superficial, Mr. Metcalfe’s volume will be found 
more solid and informing. To the German student, it is needless to say, 
that these two books are superior to the ‘ Poets and Poetry,” because 
that was only remotely available for study. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes. 
Long. Volume IV.—In bringing to a close his useful and instructive 
edition of Cicero’s orations, Mr. Long takes a brief review of the orator’s 
characteristics and the best way of reading him, as well as of his own 
labours in the illustration. It is done racily, with his wonted simpli- 
city, penetration, homely warmth, and naturalness. The orations are 
numerous; eleven besides the Philippics, each illustrated by an intro- 
duction as well as notes. 

Thoughts on Matter and Force. By Thomas Ewbank. Author of 
“The World a Workshop,” &c.—An attempt to revolutionize physical 
science by suggestions illustrative of the theory of the earth and the 
universe.” The author is a well known American bookmaker, and 
exhibits, like too many of his countrymen, a disposition too readily to 
undertake an occupation which he has never learned. The book is a 
singular mixture of rhetorical and other commonplaces and philosophy 
as expressed in such propositions as these— 

“* Heat is the product of the concrete spheres, and was consequently un- 
developed in the fluid universe. 

P ee ed orb is, by the compression of its materials, a perpetual friction- 
re-mill. 

“* The circulation or interchange of internal and external matter in the 


[alfa century has | 


With a Commentary. By George | 


** The universal circulation of atoms is probably a fundamental principle 
in the plan of creation. It is apparently impossible for any to be long con- 
fined to one substance or one place.” 

It is “* apparently impossible” fur an American. 

A New Dictionary of Quotations from the Greek, Latin, and Modern 
Languages, translated into English. By the author of ‘ Live and Learn,” 
&e.—The object of these kind of books is or rather ought to be, to furnish 
a translation of such quotations as are commonly met with. This object 
if not neglected, is generally extended to passages, which often have no 
other claim to insertion than that the compiler may have found them 
quoted by somebody. This principle of medley scems to have been car- 
ried further than usual by the present compiler, The peculiarity of this 
| Dictionary as compared with Mr. Bohn’s is the introduction of ** modern 

languages.” 
| The Ophthalimosespe. By Jabez Wogg, Assistant Surgeon to the Royal 
Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, &c., &e.—This essay on the use of a 
new instrument for examining diseases of the eye, with illustrative ex- 
planations and cases, is the reprint of a paper originally read before the 
Medical Society of London, and published in the Lanect of last year. 
New Aras, 
Eton College Atlas. Part Il. Ten Maps illustrative of Physical Geo- 
| graphy. Designed by the Rey. C. G. Nicolay; engraved by Edward 
Weller.—-It is curious that establishments generally lag behind. The 
popularization of Humboldt’s views in physical geography has been 
| going on for years, from the almost magnificent publications of Keith 
Johnstone down to common school atlases and popular lectures; yet 
Eton, so distinguished for school-books, has only just appeared in the 
ticld of physical geography with its own book “ for the use of Eton Col- 
| lege.”’ However, the subject could be studied in other books, 
| In a branch of scientific knowledge that has been so thoroughly 
| handled, novelty is not to be expected. The Hton College Atlas does all 
| that is possible. ‘The letterpress explanations are clear, and display the 
| results without the formal parade of science. The maps are distinct 
and pictorial in effect, where the cbject admits of the picturesque. This 
| is particularly the case when the aim is to exhibit the direction of moun- 
| tain ranges, and the comparative extent of the plains. ‘The heights are 
extremely well-indicated both by shading and colour, the champaign 
country being brought out by contrast. 


| 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 13, 
War Orrice, Pall Mall, July 13.—Caralry—2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards-— 
Cornet IL. P. J. Mackenzie has been permitted to resign his commission. 
Ist Drags.—R. W. Caldwell, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Weaver, ap- 
pointed to the 5th Light Drags. 
6th Drags.—Cornet J. O'Neil to be Lieut. by purchase, vice A. F. Dawson, pro- 
moted, ‘To be Cornets, by purchase—J. Baskerville, Gent. vice the Hon. W. O. B. 
Annesley, promoted; T. J. W. Bulkeley, Gent. vice the Hon, E, R. Bourke, pro- 
moted. 
7th Light Drags.—A. H. Scrope, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Thompson, 
who retires. 
10th Light Drags.—A. Barthorp, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
| Dodgson, appointed to the I4th Light Drags. 
| 12th Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. 8. Gibson, M.B. from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
| Surg. vice Wodsworth, promoted on the Staff. 
13th Light Drags.—Lieut. W. Atkinson, from the 52d Foot, to be Lieut. pay- 
ing the difference, vice Keyworth, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 
Military Train—Lieut, E, B. Bass, from the 67th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Burs- 
lem, who exchanges; F. B, Morris, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hardy, 
| promoted. 
Infantry—sth Regt. of Foot—W. C. Ormond, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, 
| 6th Foot—Lieut. T. F. Powell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Taylor, who retires ; 
| Capt. C. F, Holmes, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. repaying the difference, vice 
ee, retired upon full-pay; Lieut. H. Parkinson to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
| Holmes, who retires. 
&th Foot—Lieut. W. J. Tarte, from the 31st Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase. 
llth Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col, C. Pratt, from half-pay 96th Foot, to be Major, 
vice Singleton, promoted ; Capt. J. W. D’Oyly to be Major, by purchase, vice Pratt, 
| who retires; Lieut. O, Davies, to be Capt. by purchase, vice D’Oyly ; Ensign W. A. 
| Smyth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Davies ; R. D. ‘Tyler, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Miers, promoted, 
| 15th Foot—De. Burgho E. Hodge, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wintle, 
| promoted; W. L. Martin, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase. 
léth Foot—E. Laws, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Knox, promoted ; 
H. B. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 
} 17th Foot—Ensign T. R. Hunt, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Disbrowe, 
deceased : Ensign J. U. Mosse, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hunt, whose 
| promotion on the L5th of June, 1858, has been cancelled; Lieut. F. J. Berkeley, to 
| 











be Adjt. vice Disbrowe, deceased. 

18th Foot—-Ensign J. FP. Daubeny to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blacker, promo- 
ted: H. H. Eden, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Daubeny. 

19th Foot—Liecut. T. C. Lloyd, from the 4th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Cochrane, who retires. The second Christian name of Ensign Handley is ‘** Mour- 
ant,” and not ** Morant,” as stated in the Gazette, of the 2d inst. To be Lieu- 
tenants, without purchase—Ensign B. Colclough, from the 62d Foot; Ensign 
| C.J. F. Smith, from the 32d Foot. 

22d Foot—Ensign W. 8, Hardinge, from the 89th Foot, to be Lieut. without pur- 

chase. 
} 23d Foot—R. C. Bacon, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Ramsay, 

whose appointment as stated in the Gazette of the 4th of June, 1858, has been can- 
} celled. 
| 24th Foot—Ensign H. C. Marsack, from the 46th Foot, to be Lieut. without pur- 
| chase, vice Madden, promoted, in the 19th Foot. 
| 28th Foot—S. F. Auchmuty, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice FitzStubbs 

who has retired. 
| lst Foot—Ensign W. J. Tarte to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Swettenham, pro- 
moted. 

34th Foot—C. H. Webb, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Schiffner, 
promoted, 

35th Foot—Lieut. J. Harris to be Capt. without purchase, viee Le Grand, killed 
in action; Ensign W. H. B. Payn to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Harris ; 
Ensign E. Laws, from the 16th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Payn. 

38th Foot—Capt. B. W. Cocker, from half-pay unatt, to be Capt. repaying the 
difference, vice Brevet-Major C. F. T. Daniell, whose brevet rank has been con- 
verted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; Lieut. W. K. 
Elhes to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cocker, who retires; D. R. Lofthouse, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Parry-Jones, promoted. 

46th Foot—W. G. M‘Crae, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ducrow, pro- 
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. 47th Fest—¥.. G. Sethe 6 sent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to 
ieut. Straton, promoted; J. F Bell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Senin. ae By » %) , eins Last ee, during the ee ponding Friday Bvening. ) 
48th Foot—R. Pennell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gilling, promoted Belgian at = 100 oa “pc _ a 
in the 22d Foot. Ditte ......0. — —— | Peruvian ‘4 i 
> . . . 4A, — ) 
49th Foot—H. J. Hill, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rogers, promoted in Brazilian ....+00.00-00008 — 103 | Portuguese 1853. 3 — | pena 
the 19th Foot. Chilian — ae ~ — ee ; 
52d Foot—Lieut. C. Keyworth, from the 13th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice At- Danish cs ah oo) oe concen “a 
kinson, who exchanges. Ditto eae ; =). —- .D aeseeed. = 
53d Foot—lI ieut.-Col. w. a from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-C ol. paying Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 634 | | Besse pow Sein ee veoh 
the difference, vice Brevet-Col. Faber, who exchanges, receiving the differ- Ditto .....000+ <i a 1003) | Turkish aa aa eee Te 
ence. French ......0. 8 = | oer, | paige ao 
¢ ai ccccesese bat | Venezucla ......--seeeeee 5 =— | 
54th Foot- Ensign L. K. Edwards to be Lieut. by pure hase, vice Schlotel, who 
retires; H. Lambard, Gent. to be Ensign, by pure hase, vice Edwards; Assist.- SHARES 
surg. A. Reid, from the Staff, be Assist.- strong . — 
— « 1 uff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Armstrong, pro mmoted on the Sacien Last Official Quotation during the Week ending l'riday Evening.) 
s A 1 = 
55th Foot—A. H. Kav, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice D. Osborne Bristol and Exeter ow i) | Austral . 
promoted. , ‘ Caledonian. 79 } Britian North ‘American........ 
. “ . § o a 
60th Foot-—J. A. Hudson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ogilvy, promo- Chester and Holy he ad .. 35 | City. — 
ted ; G. E.G.r. ? gott, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Poole, prom. E ener: . “ = } Colonial . 
Rey tng A. Lake, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Carbery promoted in | Glasg ae a South West m... oa see eee of London 
- . ) y, « a stern .. nel. & 
t pan Lene’ re | Guonk asta — on eae & Australian Chtd 
e. ssist.-Surge. G. P. Wall, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Carey, Great South. and West. Ireland,.| 102 Sia aatineio........ 
promoted on the Staff. . | Great Western 49) Lond : Ch Nag de ‘of Australia 
4 « - . : ° ondon ar ir f 
66th Foot I _ E. Browne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee Cox, promoted ; | Lancashire and Yorkshire.... 91} | London Joint stos “te Peete 
a, Be Nash, Gent. to ve Ensign, without purchase, vice Bagge. promoted in the | 9 and Carlisle — London and Westminster ... 
10th Foot: Assist.-Surg. W. Uemphill, M.D. from the 48th Foot, to be Assist.- ey) Routh Coast) 10sk | dona! Bank - — 
Sarg. viec Murray. promoted on the Stal ’ sist. pee pe — ee ° 6 National Provincial . eesceee —_—— 
ae — . . Onde 7 
67th Foot—Lieut. N. Burslem, fiom the Milit wry ‘Train, to be Lieut. vice Bass London ond South West y 932 | Oni See wrmenrnceneenes re 
who exchanges; W. 8S. Middleton, Gent. to be E asi by pur. vice Cardew, pro > Manchester, Sheftield,& L in! 36 —s aipltesr ice 38 
68th Foot—C. C. H - > » prom. . id,& Lincoln 36 | Provincial of Ireland. 2 
. a Fe Cc ood, Gent. to be vr tea by purchase . vice Marshall, prom Midland ° ° 92) South Australia ga! 
69th Foot—Assist.-Surg. F. Madden, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Midland Great Western (Ireland)) =—— Union of Australia ..... th 
Gains, promote x on the Staff. » | North British.. seeee isd U — of London........cceeee 23 
73d Foot—H. F. H. Gibsone, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Pinckney, prom | —_ Eastern—Berwick.. . 91) | Uni tenner usonsas a 
74th Foot Aesist surg. A. Chester, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Pe | North-Eastern—York 72 Guten nk theses... “a 
abe. promoted on the hal ° : . g. vie ea- | ae - cot vlyerhampton — | Docxs— j 
as . . eco 1s 7 a —— 7 i 
‘75th Foot—Assist.-Surg. H. Reid, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Scottish Midland... at oak Weak BAER ».22000008 125 
Fraser, promoted on the Staff ° urg. vice 3 a} F . eae —— | DUE +o cnenemeeunscontpeuseen 107) 
\ . aff. South-Eastern and Dover 67h &t. Kather ae 
86th Foot—R. J. Posnett, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Jackson, prom | Eastern of France . 25} Victoria ore oreseoee ame 
Rifle Brigade—Lieut. R. Tryon to be Capt. by fe ss Si tiecine — F $ indian, ane . 102) ex in cee tetdnemgay wecesessnel Gel 
.| ) . vi . ‘ zs ieelong and OUrT 7 
Unattached—Major and Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. Payu, of the 53d Foot, to have his Grand Trunk of ( ourne pate eo em Agricultural .......-| 39} ex d 
brevet rank converted into substantive rank, unatt. under the Roy ul ay ea - Great Indian Peninsular . | ee og eee Se : —— 
the 6th of Oct. 1854, ) are Great Western of Canada | Crystal Palace . a oe 
Hospital Staf’—Staft-Surg. of the First ¢ lass W. Home. M.D. from half. M a and Lyons .. 3 Electric Telegraph amt aa 
. ae > o alf-pay, Mines— - 
to be Staff-Surg. of _ I t Class, and attached to a depot battal .§ Sor. Australian | Seneca) Dieem...... sree] 254 
of the First Class H. ! yattalion ; Staff-Surg. 4 alia . -— | National Discount pS 4 
Se ad a . Reade, from half-pay, to be Staff-Surg, of the First Cla Krazilian Imperial -— London Discount. or ? 
attache pat b , >» : - Bs ass, ‘ X BCOUNE oo. ese eeeeenes 
he F ched to a depot battalion; W. P. P. Mackesy, Gent, to be Assist.-Surg. to Ditte St. John del Rey ~ Peninsular and Oriental Steam 79 
the Forces, vice Preston, appointed to the 22 ’ ~ Cobre Copper t ! 59 
>a . ppointec o the 28d Poot lo be Acting Assistant- RI PP 40 Royal Mail Steam 59! 
S rgeene . L. Hinton, Gent; W. D. Michell, Gent. thymne ron ——_ | South Australian . oveves 36} 
Brevet.—-The following officers, havin ipleted years’ actual 
“un 4 ° rs ' ret ars’ actual servic ' . " 
—~ i of Lieut -Col, to be promoted to be Cols. in nea ene — “ i BANK OF ENGLAND. 
—_ warrant of 6th Oct. 1854—Licut.-Col. J. C. Kennedy, on h oo af the seh An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
oot (Assist.-Quartermaster-General rshott); Lieut<Gol. A. C. Good- oe ee 
enough, C.B. commanding a depét I Bres tL ieut.-Col. C. Prat att h SUE DEPARTMENT 
4 i “Col. . Pratt otesis 7 , : 
Foot, to be Col. in the Army; Capt. oh oe Went. on tin Ons ate, : , Notes issued cccccccccescohd0, 721,695 Government Debt......... . £11,015, 100 
Army . Br vet-Major 3 W. Ca “6th Foot, te egg pokes: ope tye e Y vee the Other Securities 008 3.459.900 
Capt. C. F. Holmes, 6th Foot, to be Majo iu the Army; B t . ; " | Se eee........ a 
Holmes, 6th Foot. to be Lieut.-Col. in the A * Pay r \. Bo 7 lajor ¢ , | Stiver Bullion a awe ties 
of the Lith Foot, to be Major in the Army, the ra aie d, on halt-pay £30,721,895 mon 
The undermentioned officers, having « + sy wed oa . aaa a ee 
rank of Licut.-Col. to | , im: be ¢ ee ee eae > , 4,533,000 | Governm 
C J ’ » be romoted t Col ae A ° Proprictors' Capital,.... . 553 ‘ 
order in Council of the 13th fof Sent as ; - , Army, under her Majesty's Rest apita £14, 53,000 Government Securitics (inclu 
; : f ) ent.-Col, J. Mitchell, Royal Marines ; . : . Sing Deve eign Aawany) £10,587 ,476 
icut.-Col, G. Elliott, Royal Marines ; Lieut.-Col. T C. Moore, Royal 3 oa” open ry . Other Securitics 15, 
: . - 2.0, oore, Royal Marines, Other Deposits 15,616,388 Notes shplstedsceabei shades 620,435 
Seven sand other B ) . 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, JULY 16 een emectesanianes - —— Gold and Silver Guin ......... 
Wak Orvice, Pall Mall, July 16.—Cava/ry—Ist Regt. of a £36,798,217 36,7 
1. H. F. Gifford, from the 3d Drag. Guards, to be Cornet, vice C. M as ornet > Beastie Binchaemen, fave nse de : £36,798,217 
i to the 100th Foot. net, ¥ c. 3 oorsom, 3 yuer ving anks, Commissione?s of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 
at Drag C. 8. Glyn, Gent. to be ( 
: t. , Gent, to ornet, by purchase, vice Sm 
2d Drags.—Cornet P. ©. Du Cane, from 4th by vz. Guard ms ay eae ane Per os METALS Per ton 
Blake, promoted in the 6th Drag. Guards rus, € ornet, Vie€ Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 § Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 
a g 7 9 71 o.. 000 
3d Light Drags.—Coruet C. E. Nettles, t he € init oo Mexican Dollars .... . 000 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0... 710 @ 
> quarternniast vice Crabtree, w Lead > 
etires upon half-pay ° ae, wae Silver in Bars, Standard 051 ead, British Pig ... 2410 0 .. 0 0 @ 
6th Drags.—Cornct W. J. 8. Orde to be Licut. | — - coecee ) i Steel, Swedish heg.. 20 0 0... 21 0 0 
moted. pte SP renast lesiger, pro- a aie 
7th Light Drag eu tenant : GRAIN, » i 
an Ds pga ' = I - t . r _ oe to be Capt. without purchase, vice Ped- * . - _ er Lane, July aa ; 
the on a oly < to be Lieut. witho : Theat, R.O. Oto ¢ Fine F : 6. 6. 
Brisco ; Coruet J, B. Phillipson to be Lieut. by purchase hme on eg Pgs Fine ...... te ( Foreign, tea Fine 6) to 64 | Indian Corn. 34to 36 
— by purchase, on the 4th June, 1858, has been « = “elled olyneux. whose Red, New. 40—43 w hite F 5 56 .—~ > S040 | Cate, Zeed.. 3638 
Oth Light Drage E. A. Wood ’ ’ incelled. Fine a ’ — 56 Maple 40—45 Fine .. 
Oth L ag ; xl, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchas sae, d3—46 | Rye ...00000 White 40 — 45 0 4 
The remainder of the Military Gazette of July Gj purchase, White Old 0— 0) Barley...... Bluc ...... —< oy Poe 
: 416 is post) ed til? next week. Mew . p = B wand +» O— O| Beans, Ticks 5 Potato 
NeW .cccee 7— 48 | Malt, Ord... 55—60 Harrow Fin 
eee e 
C} rh WEPELY AV GE 
y Quy. For the Wack ooate sng ele 10 > SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 
FROM THE LONDON CAZETTI ULY 9 Wheat..... 49s. 4d. | Rye Per Qr. (Imperia}) of England and Wales. 
Apurratry, Jul Corns ef Royal Mari , - , ve Barley ..... 29 11 si t Gree 25s lld Wheat .... 438. 6d. | Rye ....... Sis. Oa, 
Artillery ¢ ompanies, t o be Cant. vice Gi - li ae eut. E.R. Horsey, of the Vats “"o6 3 | Ve ys a aa 4 Barley .... 31 7 Beans ...... 42 «5 
the Plyinouth Division ago ! oe —t ‘ Lieut i, W. Carlyon, of ‘ tees 6 Oats ...... 26063 Peas....... 43 2 
R. F. Hopkins t s ! _ wsey, promoted ; Gent. Cadet W F 
Al ‘ i ond Lieut FLOUR 
7 i ‘ : PROVISION 
= ~ - ie a -+-per sack 43s, to 46s, | Butter—Rest Fresh, 14s Od. per doz 
wagped 6 39 Carlow, 5/. 5s. to 5/. & 
s atic - s. perowt 
Crate. Hasex and Sutiolk, on b yard ship P32 — 34 Bacon, Irish .. ceveeePer wt. 665,— 0s 
Noi i cies — 33 | “se, C . 
FROM THE LONDON a2) . - 13 American .... os — Cnpane, Sos orate Oa sveeeceees 74 — 80 
Bankrup lsnavt Towns, Newbury B —— . * Canadian ........ — 36 ma... ay» ale sacpenes ; 4 — 1 
Geaek Ge Rentieees tieenk Mvcen e Berhshire, horse-dealer—Grones. Youre, Bread, 5id. to 7}d. the “tiv. toat | Eggs, French We? ge Ae 
Wellies Givect. wardheunts = — ane oe 7 ru . on HARRISON, ‘ per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 9d 
Ro: te - \LrreD Crrvenent, Upper Dorset Place, Claphan 
toad, cabine rker—W = Sraaswean Tare, Direlagham. whi : — BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
-Jaues Mippievox, We-tbromwicl na uses Poon iy pemann facture Newoate any Leapenmate.* CATTLE MARKET.” H c 
Coventry, engines , —— - . Lt AM ‘Tomson sd sd aad s. a i : BAD OF UattEs AT SEE 
’ y, Po - : 6. ¢ sa CATTLE-MA 
Sete Beausctvetie 1 | Beef... 3 Otos Stes © 3 6to4 ito + 
~ ‘—— TEM ox, Glasge he . Mutton 3 oo : . Monday. T 
Palkirk—Kork, Clasg Lit ’ a KENWORTHY Weal... eae Bee SB 40-4 G—410 | Roasts, 4,085 eres” 
eal... 3 - @ = . went . 8/085 ween y 
. = | Pork ; O- Same 4 6 4—= 3 ; - : 7 ie a m4 - 12,860 
: FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF. y ll [, es 6 Pet oes 1—s o—s 0] Pignn, 400... tee 
Bankruptcies Annalled,—Tuomas Sanur. Dr Ves lifton § * To sink the offal, per 8 tb : conve 
Wood, currier—Rerex Brooke, Tichborne Street, Me} a. a John's | 
Bankrupts.—Jous sSwxvox, | W: “onan gaia ssaymernct, Aut ; nee j HOPS 
SxEEx, Montague Street. 8 ier inpton, rehant—Hhp\ ALLEN Weald of Kent P . woo! 
wt’ Ponce ws rect, Spitalfields, timber-merchant—Joux Swart, Pangbo eald of Kent Pockets...... Sas. to 68s. | Down Tegs ... ... b. 14) 
Berkshire, inn-keeper—Joun Krrson, Stoke-upon-Trent, St - A Pangbo ine, Mid and East Kent ditto — 112 Half-bred Wethers .... a nee “? 
Ricuarp Rigey, Live l. victuall ' Dosa, os dose: | Sussex ditto ++» 52 — 62 Leicester Fleece See ae +H 
. . ool, etualle 44 M nan rw = . 4 st CES PITTTii Tt _ F 
inn-keeper--Joun I HOR! r, Ashton-under-1 ’ sonny = Brad - d, Yorkshire, | F#rmham ditt sessscereee O — @ Combing Skins .......+++ 2 3 
rorp, Gloucester Road Ree le Pp =“eeedhe - gre Rican eRe — } intl 
Manchester, vietuall = —s at-manwsacture Puowas W ORMALD, | y 
an he ’ HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
Seotch Sequestrations.—Baimp, Ali ced-met — \ " j ee Wuirecmarst c 
SHAND, Duiftown, Bonffshire mie Saeed ammteigay ARAM AM, Glasgow, siater } Huy, Good «2.0000 OSe. 40 Bb. coccosecce . 5s. to Bie sg gg 
Path. Geneon 4 are, m0 hant—Ducnanx, or I and R. Turner, | Inferior ee a ton, saw SD Bae eawone nats 86s to 94s. 
: I uomson, Glasgow hinet.amal omeiae - - New ; wz  ssoushenogs ma — 
caler—Letrox. Edinburgh, clothi : . _ e* potatos | cover eaaeenerr: ee aay 2 ooee o— 8 
gh, Lier. o occurs 95 — 0 ocnitineen ° ae . eae 
Wheat Straw... eee 35 — 38 .. ocvece +0 _ o < vt 33 4 
PRICES CURRENT | 
ue } 
HRITISH FUNDS. (Closi GROCERIES ; : 
sing Prices } . . : MISCELLANEOUS 
: q . Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s %: 3 . > - . 
Seturd. Monday Tuesday ee ao ne ne, per lt 7 us to : ? id.) Jamaica Rum per gal. 4s. 8d.to 5s. 6d. 
3 per Cent Consois - eecnoy We twrreeeses Racca! tabheai oh Suham Me .cc..< 8 8 = i Krandy, Best brands..... 10 0 —12 2 
Ditto for Account rien j 5k o 954 95 ] ms x 4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. 0 5 — 0 & 
t < , : : a j n bond Duty Te. 9d per lb | Saltpetre, Re ? 
3 per Cents Reduced ° o a 954 95 Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. 0d { | Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 41 © — 2 @ 
New 3 per Cents 4 B58 43 953 ‘ od Ordinary . ps a _ ~~. Od.| Guano, Fovevien perton.280 0 — 0 @ 
: ove . 478. 0 yf ‘ >¥C 
Long Annuities e - 965 954 Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 54s Od to 74 ea Tallow P. ¥ -perewt, 50 6 — 0 0 
Annuities 1885 aa — - Rice, Aue. dv. Carefina.. 200. Od. to are See ~ Town ° two é— 0 0 
one ad og AE —— at ya a eet cert. pe omahles a 4. : ad. ape Oil, English refined = o— 0 6 
India Stock, 10} per Ceut vey 228 — 222 223 | West India Molass s. 6d. to 17s. Od.| Li ieesnataag 2 > iS 
Exchequer Bills, 2 a » ales 218 2 — 218 ; 5 °POTAT ee. aateninenti a _— .=2 2 
: . i pm a4 . » | Ce i t —_ 
Exchequer Ronds. 1859 ¥ ane 33 | 36 Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 0s.to 0s Paim Oil ~ . =. 
India Bonds 4 per Cent } — — — 1004 1003 | Shaws ( ; oendbony MAREE lg eh 
RY Pane 6 pm - “ 2 . p> — 6 Linseed Oil-cake, pe = » 
I —_— 16 15 York Regents.. ese o-— 0 Coals, Hett 24 
= Scotch poceet _ oe @ ft pee ee e. 
” Or aerereeses 0} TOES cscsecressssee ll? 6 — @ 0 
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i ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,— 
REDUCED PRICES. The following performances 
will be given, comprising the talents of Titiens, Alboni, 
and Piccolomini; Belletti, Beneventano, Belart, Vialetti, 
Rossi, Aldighicri, and Giuglini. Ballet—Madlle. Boschetti 
Tvespay, Jviy 20, (last time) LES HUGUENOTS 
Tuorspay, Jcery 22—DON GIOVANNI and Ballet 
Farpay, Jucy 23, LA TRAVIATA and Ballet 
Sarurpay, Jury 2—LUCREZIA BORGIA and Ballet 
The Opera commences at 8 o'clock. 
Prices—Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Boxes—Grand Tier, 3’. 3s 
21 6d.; Pit Tier, 2/ Two Pair, 1. 5s 
Gallery Boxes, 10s Pit, 38. 6d.; Galler 
Gallery, 2s. May be had at the Box-office 


6d. ; 
R OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


MADAME RISTORI'S BENEFIT, 
APPEARAN( 


Madame Risron: has the honour to announce that she has 
made arrangements for her BENEFIT to take — at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on Mo » deny 
19, on which occasion will be nein ned the Histori ‘al Play, 
entitled, 

LISABETTA REGINA D'INGHILTERRA 

Elisabetta, Mad. Ristori; Lady Howard, Mad 
Lady Burleigh, Mdll srroni; Maria Lambrur 
Tessero ; Earl of Pssex, Signor Majeroni ; Giaco 
Signor Boccomini; Lord Burleigh, 
fingham, Signor Tessero ; Marquis Die : 
Buti Davison, Signor Borghi; Sir Francesco Bacon, ignor 
Pomatelli ; and Sir Francesco Drake, Signor Bellotti-Bon 

The above performance will be the last whi r he 
given by Mad. Ristori and the Italian Dramatic Company in 
London this seison 

The great accommodation afforded by the New 1 tres 
has induced Mac tori to arrange the following 
prices of admission—Pit and Grand Ticr of Boxes 





















AND LAST 














z 

















First Tier, 1. 15s Second Tier, 1/. ls.; Pit Stalls 6d 
Pit, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, first row, 5s.; Second anc 
other rows, 3s.; Amphitheatre, 2x. Applications for Boxes 








Stalls, and Tickets, to be mz at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, under the Portico in Bow Street. The performance 
will commence at Half-past Eight 


YRYSTAL PALACE.—FIRST AP- 

/ PEARANCE of SIGNOR TAMBERLIK GRAND 
OPERA CONCERT--the Last but One this Season—next 
Faray, Jury 23 

The following Artistes will sing on the above occasion, 
aided by the Grand Orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera 
Mesdames , Bosio, Didiée, Marai, and Parep Signori 
Gardoni, iani, Neri-Baraldi, Tagtiafico, Zelger, and 
Tamberlik (his First Appearance at the Crystal Palace 
Conductor Mr. Costa 

Doors open at One, the Concert to commence at Thre 
Admission, 6d. ; Children under Twelve, 3s. 6d. Reserved 
Seats, 2s. id. extra 
ME CHARLES DICKENS'S LAS! 

eateeee IN LONDON 

On Taverspay 3, Jvuty 22, at 8&8 o'clock, Mr 
CHARLES DIC KE NS will read the Story of “ LITLE 
DOMBEY.” 

Stalls, (numbered and reserved,) 5s. ; Area and Galleries 
2s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, ls. Tickets to be hadat Messrs 
CHAPMAN and Hat's, P ublishe rs, 193, Piceadilly ; and at St 
Martin’s Hall, Long Ac re 


a) war 
T. MARTIN’S HAL L.—GREAT FEAT 
OF MEMORY. Mr. ABEL MATTHEWS will recits 
throughout from memory alone, the Twelve tooks of 
MILTON'S “ PARADISE LOST,’’'—comprising 10,565 Lines 
To commence on Tirspiy Evenine, the 27th Jury, at 
8 o'clock precisely, and to be continued wee kly 
Stalls, numbered and reserved.) 5s Area and Galleries 
2s. Gd.; Unreserved seats, Is Tickets to be had at St 
Martin's Hall, Long Acre. 
] IRMINGHAM MUSIC AL FES STIVAL, 
IN AID ON THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
ON AUGUST 31, SEPTE lana R 1,2, AND 3, 1 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
MADEMOISELLE VICTOIRE BALFFTI 



























AND 
MADAME CASTELLAN 
MADAME ALBONI, 
MISS DOLBY, 


AND 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA 
MR. SIMS REEVES, | SIGNOR RONCONIT, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, es wares, 


ANI , 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK ; STIGNOR RELL rrr 
Oneanisr, MR. STIMPSON, 
Coxpouere eeeeses MR. COSTA 
UTLINE oF THE PERFORMANCES. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


RLIAH oe . coeee [rex 

WEDNESDAY. MORNING 
] . ese TA 

THURSDAY M¢ RNINC 

MESSIAT.. . . Hanprr 

FRIDAY MOKNING 
JUDITH. (4 New Oratorio Hexnv Lust 
LAUDA SION ...ccccccees MENDELSSOUN 








SERVICE IN ¢ vee Breraoy £N 
TUESDAY EVENING —A Miscetranrors Concer 
COMPRISING 
OVERTURE. . .( Siege ef Corinth). Ros 
ACIS AND GALATEA (With Add 
tional mpaniments by Costa). Hanver 
OVERTURE Der Freyschutz Wrar 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &ec 
OVERTURI Fra Diavole + Auber 
WEDNESDAY EVENING—A Misc rtianrous ¢ 
COMPRISING 
SYMPHONY... . «(Jupiter Mozart 
CANTATA, To the Sons of Art MEN DELSsOn 





OVERTURE Guillaume Tell - Rossini 
SELECTIONS FR OM ‘OPE RAS, & 
OVERTURE ........(Zampa Hero 
THURSDAY EVENING—A M SCFLLANEOUS Conc 
OMPRISING 

THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY In A 

Minor obevcccioccovcese MEN DELSS0uN 
SERENATA (Composed for the occa 

sion of the Merriage of the Princess 


Royal) .. oo eeeccccesenes «+. Costa 
OVERTURE........ tlehymist).. Srour 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 
OVERTURE..... Euryanthe Wroerr. 


FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL 





Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the Perform 
ances may have them forwarded by post; or may obtain 
them on or after the 26th July, (with any other information 
desired,) on application to Mr. Heyry Hower, Secretary to 
the Committee, 34, Bennett's — Birmingham 

J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman 





WILL SHORTLY CLOSE 
QOcreTY OF PAINTERS IN WATER | 
KJ COLOURS. —The FIFTY FOURTH ANNUAL EX 
HIBITION 5, Pall Mall East (close to Trafalgar Square 


Open from Nine till Dusk. Admittance Is.; Cats 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary 


THE OATLAN (DS PARK HOTEL, 
Oatlands Park, Weybridge, will be ready for the recep 


tion of Noblemen, Gentlemen and Families, on YNDAY, 
Formerly the pr ly Residence of the Duke 
land, with gravelly 








Jury 26t 


of York, it is beautifully situated on h 








subsoil, a mile from tl Weybridge Station of the South 
n Railway at 1 hour's distance from Waterloo 
culiar salubrity of the spot is well known: and the 
Grotto onstructed by the Duk of Newcastle at an ¢ 
pense of 40,0007. is within the grounds. Applicati ms 
Suites of Rooms, or for Single Apartments, to be made to 


the Sec 


Manager at the Hotel 


QOCLE ‘Y for the DISCHARGE and 
SY RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALI 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Est 


retary, No. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings; or t 






































vlished 1772. Presiden rhe Earl of Romney 

Treasurev—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. P.R.S. F.S.A 
inditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 

At a meeting of Governors 1] in ¢ ‘ on Wi 
Nespay, the 7th day of 1858, the cases of 28 Pet 
tioners were considered, of 24 were pproved, 2 
jected, 

Since the weting ld ¢ the 2d of June, 16 Debt 
of whom 16 had wives an ’ idren, have been d 
charged from the prisons of En i and W 5 the ¢ 
pense f whose lib tien, 1 t very char n 
nected with the iety, was ly 10s. 1 and the following 

Benefactions re c the t Report— 

Towards the Keliet som unfortunate Prisor 

‘ ‘ t t ) 
1 sq. p Mens ( nd A. 2 
i by I ’ 1 Bond Cabbell, Esq 
Brick ¢ ipl also byt follow 
ing Banker Messrs. Coc non Hoares nd t 
the Secretary, No. 7, Crave t, 8 ’ where t 
books may be seen by th who 1ed to support the 
charity, and where the Society mect on the first Wednesda 
in every month WM. A. B. LUNN, Sec 

Y " Dy a a > y 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
i 1, MOORGAT rREET, LONDON 

Estat ti in 1856 
CAPITA 1,2 
i I l 1855 
i 
( i ] Hi i I ] M.I 

Dire wotthe N ! of Englan 

( G.A ! Messrs. ( nd A. Ander 
Mark I 
Tuomas Newma ! I ‘ Mes Johnst 

Farquhar, and I st 
D an da s Kay. { Kay, I 1 ( 

7, Threadneedle St 
Sir Cr t R WG 1 1 Charlies 8 

Jam yu 
Witnasw M I [ w Milk ( St 

Petersburg 1 1 lilly 
V niam Wr . Messrs V tl I 

" 1 e bos 
I t —} ‘ I 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THI 
PAs! Hk YRARS 
Is 1857 1858 
C £ s 
FIRE PREMIUMS »19 9 1,396 6 101,230 13 ¢ 
LIVI PREMIUMS S711 67,962 i183 75,920 
rORET( INS RANCES 
\ N 

LIFE.—Residence allowed, witho . ev 
part of the world dist t ore than i} degrees from t 
Equator 

FIRE.—The Directors, havin had all th important 
places abroad practically surveyed, a nabled to offer u 
usual advantages r rds rate r ium ud Com 
tions, and « is a t rd othe 
effecting their own and corresp 

AGENCIES 

The Direc , receive applications for pl 

in which the Company is not already represented 





| ARVEY’S BAU 2 








this eclebrated I particularly requ \ 
to observ that n : ' that v h bears tl 
name of Wittiim Lazrs ’ iN h bottle, ina 
dition to the front habe sed so many years, and signec 
Evizaperu Lazeney 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 


ELEVATOR OBSEL- 


YATENT AND 














VATORY.—Th iv in ’ r the atta 
ment of any civen be it ne perfected It « 
scaffolding in the decor und cleansing the 
cathedrals, chu es ic } ‘ t “ 

| t ve ime v 
' uit nd ¢ 
' ' 1 miles of prospec 
tyr ju dt t 
s Ade vdon 

YATHS and TOILE Pre W ARE, 

) WILLIAM I TON has ¢ e Show-room 
devoted exclusively t display of bat! nd toilette ware 
The stock of each is at largest, newest, and most 
varied ever sul ed to the jie, and marked at pri 
proportio with those that 1 » make his es 
tablishment th st distinguist try. Port 
ible Showers s. te Pil how Nursery 
15s, to 32s Ss n is. t Hip s. to 31s. Ge. \ 
large assort ( I ’ Hot and Cold Plunge, Va 
pour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet great va 
riety, fir 1 Gd. to 4 he set of three 
THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is yt ger easer Ss. BUR 
TON'S He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS ¢ ‘ to the 
exclusive show of Tron aad Brass Bedsteads rd ‘Ch ' 





Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed-hangings 
able Folding Bedsteads, from Ils, ; Patent Tron Bedsteg 
titted Lng hg ait und patent sacking, from 14s. 6d 

and Cots, from Lis. td. cach handsome Ornamental Iron 
and Brass R« txtend, in great variety, from 2/. 13s. 6d. to 207, 


\ TILLIAM 8, BURTON’S NERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUT 
ind free by post. It contains upwards of 
400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro aad Shef 
tield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish 
Covers and Hot- water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Man 
telpieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery ths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass Bedstes Bedding, Bed 
hangings, &c¢. with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, and 3, 
Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place 





may be had gratis, : 
















iW ANTED.—The “Spectator,” posted 
not later = an the Monpay after publication Ad 


dress to A. B. C. Post office, 


I PPS’S COCOA,—Epprs, Homeeopathic 
4 Chemist, 170, Piccadilly, 112, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad Street, City ; Manufactory, 
498, Euston Roac One pound and half-pound packets 
only, ls. 6d. and 9 Each packet is labelled as above. Sold 
by the principal grecers 


LSsENt E of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
4 —Thisis the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepensacn is 
strongly reco 1 for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing es. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint Bri h’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157r, 
New Bond Street, facing Kedmayne's 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES, from 4/. upwards 

newest designs always on view at 

assortment of Glass Lus 


Monaghan, Ireland 








—A great variety « 
44, Oxford Street 





tres, De z ses, D ert Services, and every 
description of Tal ass, at very moderate prices A large 
and cl e-tion of Orn ntal Glass of the newest 
description Export and furnishing orders executed with 
despatch i, Oxford Street Manufactory, Broad Strect 
Birming! Established 1807 


DISCOVERY IN 


HOWARD, 


TEETH.— 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 




















4 
Street, } ntreduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
TION « rIrICcIAL TEETH, fixed without 4 
wires, r — perfectly resemble the aatenal 
teeth a t ed from the originals by the 
closest ’ r change colour or decay, 
and i will ! vl sper » any te before used This 
od vot ' the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation id will support and preserve teeth that 
re loose Lis guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
ticatio ‘ ved teeth ren ad Land useful in mas 
tication 2, Fleet Street n m 10 till 5 
H AIR-DY FE, &e.—248, High Holborn, 
Day and Martin's Arex. R 
INO VCE « address in orderto have more accommodatio 
for > u nd sale of his HAIN-DYEK, which apeiueen Sur 
fect co with little trouble of application. Sold a 
Gd., Ss. Gd., ar Ge sent free in blank wrappers fi 
four stamy Au I HAIR DESTROYER or 
IRY, removes supertiuous hair - m the face or 
1 in > tl n is 5 
in | kV ppers for fifty 
{ FLU! t t vie oft 
ri s telv itis 1 ladies 
hai rb f rt real Sent in blank wrappers 
s pr A. R's WIGS, 17. 10 


DINNEPORI 


JURE FLUID MAGN ESIA 








ha f many years sanctioned by the most 
1inen ledical Pr on, as an excellent ! 
medy for A tics, 1] Headache, Gout, and Ina) 
gestion Asa Mili erier is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Femal rticularly turing Pregnanc y ; and it pre 
vents tl Poo f lufants from turning sour during «4! 
stion. ¢ ri with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, t 
forms an Liferve ng Aperient Draught, which is highly 
recal 1K u s i par t DINNEFOR ne 
( Dispen ig Chemists nd Genet Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hai lovesand Bb 2, New Bond Street 


ists throug 


hout the Emp 


T ‘AB L ISH- 
14 REGENT 
forms, Genth 


und sold by all respectable che 


NICOLL’S ES 


77 














men's Ev K 116, for the 
manufact of rl MBER 118, for 
Half-Guinea W aiste NUMBI 1 for Waterproofed 
Guinea ¢ Servants’ Liv nN MBER 142 is their 
wi \ ‘ I y Riding Habits and Mant 
ntains t rnew Department t 
ing \ mae Get en th the taste, excell n 
economy whereby MESSKS, NICOLL have secured wide 
spread confidence The Wholesale Warcrooms are at th 
ofthe Regent Street Vr s, Vv 9, 3 l amd 41 
WARWICK STREET The City 
( RNEILE mad t td of 
2 d ised in t s of 
i the ¢ 


pou R [STS AND TR AVELLERS 
the Scorel n ’ on 














i ' Sua 
will find RO\ SNDS KALYDOI ! 
shing Prepara n for tl Face and Skir 
oud of Languor and Relaxation, Allaying al 
\ Y im) iately affording tI ‘ 
restor elasticity of the skin 
tt and discolouration 
s appl ive place to a ¢ 
alt e of the skir I { bu ors 
In ts. its v « hav long t n mwledged 
‘ ‘ 6d. per bott 
Cr —'"T words ROWLANDS' KALYDOR " 
the wrapp t suture “ A. ROWLAN} 
“ul SONS” in} S 20, Hatton Garden, Lor 
nd by ¢ f 
RUPTURI BY ROYAL LETTER? PATENT 
| Wiese MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allov 1 pwards of 2 Medical Gentl nt 
! e most effectiy in i t curative tre nent of 
HERNIA ih eof a stee prin » often hurtful in it 
ef ts, is} ' t 
body, while thet ( 
MOC-MAIN PAD rd 
much ease tek nes 
worn du r sheep \ ula 
and the T wl cannot to fit) forwardea by post 
e of the body woinches below the hips, h« 





ing sent tothe M 
PICCADILLY. 


STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
INS nd all cases of WEAK 
I 8 ney 
Price, trot each 





LRER, 228, PICCADILLY 


OINTMENT ANI 





] OLL ow AY’S 











PILIS.—I below tl uptions, boils, sor 
othe « that ure the surface of th Oy 
lies the a« ” i “ sustains and age 
vates them I \ + which usually lurks in the 
vessels § r f ! t internal organs, can only 
be followed to its} ' esses by a preparation like ii 
1 y’s Olnty vetrati propertics 
resistible li poison, its chemic action 
immediately d lizes 

yoed and safety secur re radi i 

their purifying effeet upon the blood are a material 
such cases. Sold by all Medicine Vendors through I 

, and at Profese ito av's Establishment, 21! 


Wo 





ad, London 
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n crown 8vo. (860 fF s e 12s. 

"HISTOR Y of *. NGL AND, 
EARLIEST TIMES to_ the 

1856 By Cuaries Dvxt os 
. r the first time, a reall 
of history, pervad 
Remembhi 


Water! 


HE 
the 
PARIS, 


from 
LACE ot 
Jal } md 


d by right prin- 





oo PI ace. 





GTONS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY OF NEW AND 


CHOICE BOOKS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


ANNUM of Works 














in Gvo. p 5 i Edition of The t rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER 
\ PRACTICAI “INT ODU CTION TO f acknowledged merit in 
a my if eeaealerseggry a eos HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THI 
Aleaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The Other Horatian Met HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, 
5. Appendix of Poet . vie sy und Hint - 
sificat By t t HOM CITE ” . — 
yea SLLA. ate Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow « Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
aes t First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
~~ __ In 12me. price 4s. 6d. the Fifth Edition of , number of Volumes required. 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
‘ CLASSICAL SCHOOLS; be practical In- " ; 
r. . , -ROS Ss ) | VILLAGE LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, ind BOOK SOCIETIES, 
troduction ENGLISH PRO I COMPO iv N ) \ SrnaarT Taine - che grag Fa Bony 
with Syntax d Exerc By Tu is KeRcnry . 
ARNo up, M.A Re Lynd di CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, Mew Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchest 
inity ¢ ( 
l W I 
Of wl 1 l, t \ cee a as. 04. the Pith Battie ! 13. Great Marlborough Street. 
" I ll 8ve < s t I 1 Editio 
HENRY ENGI { GRAMMA b- ‘ a 
GINNNE! ( Muk CHERRY STONE S; or the For HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
OLD. OME FOR SECINWEI Conscience; a Tale for Youth ; partly from NEW WORKS. 
~~ : 6.7. the § ! Ss} ! os 1 other Work 
“ : P t I ulow of the C1 and ' k 
ie RS ILIAD, Books I. -Ill. with | , the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. late Fellow of . 
h Notes; forming a sufficient Commens | yj College, Oxford. | THE OXONIAN in THELEMARK- 
re 4 +) \ : it - : i i : anche EN: or Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway 
kamen { ; Coll ( : Of whom may be had P the Summers of 1856-7. With Glances at the Le- 
nd Fellow of 1 y Colle » FIRST OF JUNE: or Sel olboy Rivalry y Lore of that District. By the Rev. F. Mrr- 
, . = to th By the Rey, H.C. Apam yr, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author 
Ot Rd M.A > LE t f** The Oxonian in Norway,” 2 vols Plates, 2)e. 
1. HOMER! ILIAS. I I I\ ( rA ES of CHARLT SCHOOLS ontain- Th v book is, as lively as its predecessor ; 
CRITICAL INTRODUCTION I ind together. 6 j 4 ] . 
In !2mo. § ; f IVAN tl SLEEPER 1 Tale of all I By 
HOMER! ILIAS i l H.CLA s, M.A 8. * MEMOIRS OF RACHEL, 
lish Notes ( t r 12 . : 
3. CRUSIUS’S GREEK NGLISH 1 Lu Svo. | 6s. Gd. the Tenth Edition of ; oom rn a 
for HOMER A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO A » attract pub ittentior d 
inl che 4 Baie \ LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, By Tho b 
. DIpa : , x Annoip, M.A, late Rect Lyndon _ 
HE FIRS? GREEK BOOK t Feiniee Ol Ceadubie . THE COUN TESS OF BONNEVAL; 
Plan of lienry’s | i ; Work uu e1 By Lady Gronerana Putin 
Rev. THom hr \! M.A l Synt a x 7 st Sve. 21s 
f Lyndon, and Fellow I ( ( \ \ l } h and 
Lon Vat t RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST 
Of wi \ I \ i, t ; FOUR porns. By His Eminence 
The SECOND GREEN vol ; - ' Bvo,. V 1 Portraits, 2ls 
Elementary I t ) ‘ ! y ; 
Formation of ( D ( whem smog be had. ¢ \ NOVELS AND ‘NOVELI! STS, from 
The IRD GREEK Rot \ SECOND PAR t _ , y to R 3 J 80) 
ent = a . - DOCTRINE of tl LATIN PARTICLES ELIZ —y . a By J. C. Js RE 
tax, and G I ; Wit Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. 17 Edi- | ~ : « On 7 
rhe FOURTH G REER s0OK the Last Fou t >... on es , =_ 
k sof Xenophion’s Anabasis, containing the Retreat | |, 2- LONGER EXERCISES «being a Co LADY FALKLAND'S “CHOW- 
ma et ae LONGER EXERCISES, Part I tainin CHOW"; being Selee a Journal | 
Passa of greater | s 1 Editi ate 
In D ed ne English, f Translation into Latin, 4 
PRACTICAI INTRODUCTION TO MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING IN4 MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN 
l GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By 1 \TIN ! the Germa f G FEND, 1 ORIENTAL 1 WESTERN SIBERIA, MONGO- 
nae Gabemne & MA. lat t S | Exeursuse I Edition. 7s. ¢ LIA KIRGHIS STEPPES, CHINESE TAR- 
i Fellow of ‘I ‘ \ DOEDERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of LA’ rARY 1 CENTRAL ASIA. Royal 8vo, with 5€ 
rl ! S NONYMES Translated by the R if. if. A I trations, including num is beautifu nres 
lent, as B.A. Second Edition 1 Plates, and a Map, "2 2s. b ad 
tolerable f ; hw " 
ven exa POPULAR WORKS OF INSTRUCTION ELIZ LABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN 
s tru SPAIN, the oom oe PHIL If, By 
mad ve i lhe followir uY 10W ready Ml l eal re 21 
a Vow \ 
h i. . 7 WW I TOP ENG. 
nearly all, the Publi |JARKHAM'S HISTORY OF EN RIDES AND REVERIES of ESOP 
] LAND, fi f st Invasion by the Ror MIT! ID Os. 6d 
one ; ; , sath ¥ et vt f Qu Vict . 9 tH. By Marrin I l ie 
at f Wood-cut l2meo. 6 Tt TS 
AS ay ; mp Al ' I 
Partiel ) | MARKHAWM’S HISTORY OF FRANC Ek, 9 WOMAN'S “THovG 1 ABOUT 
2, A PRACTICAL INTI I , the Conquest by the Gauls to 1 ab y th f** John ; 
ACCIDEN( \\ ! Exe \ ” ‘ 8 } . W vod-cut le ‘ _ 7 
a : WARRHAWS iTIstORY. OF CEn-| JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
$$ A PRACI \ ‘ I an , } ! Ll. l0s. 6 
CONSTRUIS M » 1 pre i 
ARNOLD'S INI ) W i f ee ‘YEW 2) ’ 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL, during a Visit Pile NEW NOVELS, 
Inl i ! t t — 
pue FIRST MAN BOOK THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By 
Plan of T , ! ™s. Gd Cr reRTON. ¢ 
\ Q LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY Ol re esos ent navel. ncn a 
! . LAND I Lady ( i / ai 
und J, Wo ‘ . - 
mute, Ox peu, Siam SS — RU MOUR. By the Author of 
: CROKER’S STORIES FOR CH 
' DRI ted ilist ! 
Weed-cuts, i a. S THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 
\ il x CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE oe 
o s A 
Y l rt ‘ LbDI N ‘ P 
Exe Y t ' . ‘ 4 
3 \ REA ON ri PHILOSOPITY I SPOR LD ( 
Authors, with \ A Fulleseche Beph 5 THE POOR RELATION. By Mise 
LB same | ’ By Dr. Pa 
1. HANI LN ) I » 7 * Wr r 
Pe aang ESOP’S FABLES. A Ni HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore 
5. The Fi i PRENCIE I ] . 
Henry’s First 1 ! Rev. T. hk ; W ret 
up, M.A l re. ¢ 7 . 
‘Mr. Arne ‘ rep >4r ‘ , —— ; 
way ad PORTER'S RATIONAL ARITHME- | THE TWO BROTHERS. By the 
s ts of tl ri¢ i Young IP il ! D o 
explanation « ] J 2meo. 3s. 6d 
with the frequ MISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GE ONE -AND- TWESTY. By the Au- 
y Way ot n at 1 and i METRY, a Ucec t the R 2 tu 
uperior as ok to any othe Gre h P ] tie 12 
even trom I I t= a e writer, } ny pw \ as } 
principles of imitation ay wtiticn © - ZISHERS FIRST PR INCH iPLE ) ot eien te. 2 punienin ttl i 
ured for t ta t a mo ge - "RHE SCIENCE OF LIFE r How to 
1 well. dese hone happily oneane \ESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL i ae sees Oe 
recount of t i f m \ | TLISTORY, with Anecdotes of the Sag y and In- | t 1 Obsers sti iD ty, Ne vousness, am 
nd compl ’ gh inaste v | net of Animals, A Reading Book for Yout or l resulting fro ol Study, Sedentary 
rarely wan ig fu the sulvje Ldition imo, 6 eam - i lutemperance, High Liv ng, or Dissipatior 
ithenaenm. ea a - , PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF | Byap 
Pic r ved. by theca all ” LIFE. Extracted from the Scriptures. By A Lady. | 14 Cornhill: Hf. a ic. o.. = 
rice s P ‘on = pS . \" “ y Nw y «ar 0. 63, Oxfor 
7, HANDBOOK of FRENCH vocapuLary. | 27 2“/*on. Imo. Is. ot ——— 
Price 4s. 62. i Jonx Merray, Albemarle Street 
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Immediately, in post 8vo. 
JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By 
Grorcr Avevstus SALA, 
Ricuarbd Bextiry, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


NEW WORK BY THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE SECOND VISION OF DANIEL; 
A Paraphrase in Verse. By the Earl of Canuisix. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co, 








Immediately, in 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 


HE MUTINIES IN OUDH; an Ac- 
count of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege 
of Luckaow Residency ; with some Observations on 
the Causes of the Mutiny. By Martin Ricuarp Gus- 
Bins, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 
Ricuanp BentLey, New Burlington Street, 
__ (Publisher i in Ordinary to her v Majesty. ) 
This day is published, price Ls. 
A N INDIAN RETROSPECT; or what 
R. c HRISTIAN ENGLAND done for HEA- 
THEN INDIA? By the Dean of Carlisle. 
Harcuarp, 187, Piceadilly; Seutey, Jackson, and Co. 
54, Fleet Street. 


This day, in feap. cloth, price 6s. 
AN ENGLISH GIRL’S ACCOUNT OF 
4 A MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT IN THE 
BLACK FOREST. Edited by the Author of ‘ Mary 
Powell.” 
London: Arruvn Harr, Virtcr, and Co, 25, Pater- 
noster Row. 





Just published, with 50 50 we ings on Ww ood, 
Post 8vo. cloth, 


st 6d. 
JHOTOGRAPHIC M ANIPU LATION : 


Treating of the Practice of the Art, and its various 
appliances to Nature. By Laker Price, Esq. Photo- 
grapher of the Royal Portraits taken at Windsor. 

London: Joun Cuvnc HILL, New Burlington Street. 





STRATED LIBRARY FOR Avocsr. 
EIGH HUNT'S BOOK FOR A COR- 
4 NER; Illustrated with 80 Extremely Beautiful 
Wood Engravings from Designs by Hvuime and 
FRANKLIN, and a Frontispiece Engraved on Steel; 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
H. G. Boun, York Street, 





Covent Garden, London, 





Bown’s HisroricaL Liskary FOR Avav ST. 


P= DIARY AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Edited by Lord Brayprooxr. New 
and Improved Edition, with Additions. Complete in 
4 vols. Illustrated with numerous Portraits. Vol. III. 
post 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Vol. IV. will be published punc- 
tually in September next.) 
Hi. G. Bou, York Street, 


Covent Ge arden, London. 
Now ready, in | vol, or, Nar 16s, ; or r free by post, 
HE PINETUM ; “being a Synopsis of 
all the Coniferous Plants at Present Known, 
with Descriptions, History, and Synonymes, and com- 
prising nearly One Hundred New Kinds. By Grorar 
Gorpow, formerly Superintendent of the Horticultural 
Gi: wrdeus, Chiswick ; assisted by Ropert GLespinntneo, 
PH. 
York Street, Covent Garden. 


Bown, 


= G. 





OUN'’S SCIENTIFIC Lipraky ror Avoust. 
| UMBOLDT’s COSMOS; or Sketch of 
a Physical Description of the Universe. Trans- 
lated by E.C. Orve and W. 8. Darras. F.L.S. Vol. 
V. (Terrestrial Phenomena, ‘tame Earthquakes, 
Springs, &c.) Post +" cloth, ! 
in thie Edition the Notes are " placed beneath the 
Text, an Analytical Table of Contents is prefixed, 
and a Comprehensive Index, not contained in the 
Original Work, is added. 
Henry G. Bou, York Street, Covent Garden, 
HE STATE ‘OF THE THAMES.— 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS for diverting the 
SEWAGE from the THAMES, and appropriating it 
to Agricultural Use; relieving the over-¢rowded 
thoroughfares of London, and securing improved 
means of Locomotion. With Estimate of Cost and 
Probable Revenne ; also, Map, Plans, and Views, in 
a Letter addressed to Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart. By 
Joseru Mereners, 0.2. F.R.S.E. M.I.C.E, &e. &e. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; per post, 28. 10d, 
London: Epwarp 81 


6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


peraat TO SHIP-OWNERS AND 


‘NPORD, 


CAPTAINS.—A_ Second Edition of the 
brated CODE of SIGNALS for ALI. NATIONS 
LANGUAGES, by Capt. Rrynoip, is now ready, and 
= be obtained of the Publishers, L. Macnerre and 

‘o, 47, Ludgate Hill; and of all Nautical Booksellers 
i ‘has alves uly been officially accepted by the Navies 
of 17 different countries, and with it, communications 
ean be made with every vessel, whatever its nation- 
ality or language. No ship should leave port without 
this valuable Work on board. Published in 2 strongly. 
bound volumes, 8vo. m price Bs. 








ice 3s. 

1 PORQU EP S Spanish Trésor, Por- 
tugnese Trésor, Spanish Phraseology, Di Por- 
aver's System of Teaching German Trésor, 
man Reading-Book, Latin Trésor, Italian 
Book, First Italian ee Se Seer¢taire Italien, 
Silvio Pellico, with Notes; Madame de Praslin’s Let- 

ters, with Note s. 
London : SimpKin, MARSHALL, and Co, ; and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavis- 


tock Street, Covent Garden. 
A NEW and SIMPLE PLAN for PRE- 
VENTING the INCONVENIENCE RESULT- 
ING FROM the NUMBER of STREETS and 
PLACES of the SAME NAME in LONDON: to save 
more than half the labour of directing, and greatly 
facilitate the sorting of letters: which does not, ne- 
cessarily, require the slightest alteration in the pre- 
sent mode of performing the duties appertaining to 
any department of the Post Office : and which may be 
carried into effect ata very small expense. By Ep- 
weno Wuirr. 
London: Errixenax Wirson, 11, Royal Exchange, 


6d. each, 


STREET NOMENCLATURE. 
Just published, price 6d. 





Cele- | - 
and | 


| ful Work for 


First Ger- | 
Phrase- | 


of his beginning his Accidence. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth 
1 ON THE REVOLT IN THE 
4 NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA. 
By Cnarres Raikes, Judge of the Sudder Court, and 
late Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell ; 
Author of ** Notes on the North-Western Provinces of 
India.” 

London: Lonemanx, Brown, and Co. 

COINS, CURRENCY, BANKING, BANK 
ACTS, Xe. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 

A TREATISE on COINS, CURRENCY, 
f and BANKING: with Observ: ations on the 
Bank Act of 1844, and on the Reports of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and of the House of 
Commons on the Bank Acts. By Henry Nicnonas 
Say, Esq. 

London : 


Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s, 6d. 


cloth, 
HE HEIRS OF CHEVELEIGH, 
By Gervaise Annorr. 

“ «The Heirs of Cheveleigh ” is original in every 
way; the author possesses in an eminent degree the 
fancy, the imagination, and the power of writing re 
quisite for the composition of a first-class novel.”— 
baity Telegraph. 

London : 


Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 


LonoMAN, Brown, and Co. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. MERIV ALE’S HISTORY 
OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE, 


with Map and Plan, price 16s. 


cloth, 
| ISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Menrtvare, 
B.D. late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Vol. VI. from the Reign of Nero to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


Now ready, in 8vo. 


Vols. I. and II. comprising the History to the fallof 
JULIUS CAESAR, Second Edition........... 2Res, 
Vol. IIL. to the Establishment of the Monarchy by 
AUGUSTUS, Second Edition.... eK 5 
Vols. IV. and V. from AUGUSTUS to © L AU Div s, 
ON ern ree 8 
London: Lone MAN, “Brow: x, ‘and. Co. 
MOORES _ - ODIES, THE MUSIC PRINTED 
VITH T HE WORDS, 


Jus & published ‘in I yol. 


size), price 15s. 


imperial 8vo. (small musie 
cloth ; or 25s. half-bound ‘in ‘no- 


recco, 
| ARMONISED AIRS OF MOORE’S 
IRISH MELODIES, the Music, as originally 
arranged for Two, Three, or Four Voices, printed with 
the Words. 
Also, uniforih, 31s. 62. each, cloth ; 48s. each, 
half-morocco, 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES; the Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by Sir J. Srrvenson and Sir H. 
Bisnor printed with the Words. 

MOORE’S NATIONAL AIRS and other SONGS, 
now first collected ; the Music, arranged for the Voice 
and Pianoforte, printed with the Words. 

London: LoyemAs, Brown, and Co, 


FORESTER’S TOUR IN SARDINIA 
CORSICA. 

Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. ‘with 39 Wood 
Engravings and 8.1)lustrations in Colours and Tints 
from Sketches made during the Tour, by Lieut.-Col, 
Biddulph, Royal Artillery, and a Coloured Map, 


price 28s. cloth, 
AMBLES IN THE ISLANDS OF 
CORSICA and SARDINIA; with Notices of 
their History, Antiquities, and Present Condition. 
By Tuomas Forrstex, Author of ‘* Norway in 1848- 
1840, &e. 
** Mr. Porester’s book is in | like bright islands, the broad 
all respects new; the bril | flow of the narrative 
liant lithographs bring new | A volume of travel so origi 
landscapes before our eyes, ; nal and variedas Mr. F est 
and new glimpses are opened | er’s, is a rarity in our day. 
by each of the numerous lit | —Leader 
tie pen illings which break, | 
London: Lonemay, Brown, 


MK., AND 





and Co. 


Y LATIN BOOkS. 
Editi 


site’ D'S ELEMENTAR 


9 


l2mo. price 3s. a New lon of 
ENRY'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
The object of this Work (which is founded 





on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition 
is to enable the pupil todo exercises from the first day 
It is recommended 
by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an use- 
Middle or Cemmercial Schools: and 
adopted at the National Society’s Training College at 
Chelsea. By Tuomas Kercuever Arnorp, M.A. 
late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 








Rivixutons, Waterloo Place; and Simpkiy 
Marsiari., and Co. 
Also, by the same Author 
1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK and "PR Ac TIC AL 


GRAMMAR, 
Latin Book.” 
2. A FIRST 


Intended as a Sequel to ‘* Henry’s First 
In I2mo. Seventh Editien. 4s. 

VERSE BOOK; being av Easy In- 
troduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter 
and Pentameter. Inl2mo. Sixth Edition. 2s. 

3. COMPANION to the FIRST VERSE BOOK, 
containing additional Exercises. 1s. 

4. ECLOGA OVIDIAN 1 
&e. Ninth Edition. 2s. 6d. This work is from the 
Fifth Part of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch of 
Professors Jacors and Dorine. which has an immense 
circulation on the Continent and in America. 

5. HISTORI® ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Corneitvus Neros, Justin, &c. With English Notes, 
Rules for Construing, Questions, Geographical Lists, 
&e. Sixth Edition. 4ys. 

6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Critical 
Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on 
each Chapter, Third Edition. In 12mo, 4s. 


with English Notes, 














Q° ARTERLY REVIEW, | No, CCVIL. 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS + 

1. Admiral Blake. 

2. Buckle’s History of Civilization. 

3. Iron Bridges. 

4. Life of Wycliffe. 

5. Professor Blunt and his Works. 

6. Shipwrecks. 

7. British Museum. 

8. The Condition and Future of India. 

Joun Murnay, Albemarle Street. 
piney RGH REVIE Ww, "No. CCXIX. 
Was published YEST E RDAY. 

CONTENTS : 

1. Hugh Miller. 

2. Thiers’s History of the Consulate and the Em- 

pire. 

3. The Progress and Spirit of Physical Science. 

4. Canning’s Literary Remains. 

5. The Health of the Army. 

6. The Celts and the Germans. 

7. Posthumous Memoirs and Songs of Béranger. 

8. Chronicles of the Teutonic Knights, 

9. Froude’s King Henry VIII. 

10. The Hindoo Drama. 

11. Earl Grey on Parliamentary Government. 
London: Loneman and Co,; Edinburgh: A, and C. 

BLAck. 
Just published, price 5s. th 

{N. ATION AL REVIEW. ‘No. XIII, 
CoNnTENTS = 
. Ghosts of the Old and New School. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Homer and the Homeric Age 
The Troubadours. 
Hegel's Philosophy of History. 
Mr. Kingsley’s Poems. 
Mahomet. 
Charlatan Poetry : Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
. Comte’s Life and Philosophy. 
9. The State of Parties. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 
London: CmHarman and Hatt, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S NARRATIVE OF 
THE SIEGE OF DELHI. By the Rev. J. E. W. 
Rorrox, Chaplain to the Delhi Field Force. Post 8vo. 
With a Plan ofthe City and Siege Works, price 10s. 6d 
cloth. 

* A sithple and touching statement which bears the 
impress of truth in every world.”—Athenaum, 

A plaia unvarnishe sd record of what came under a 
Kield Chaplain’s daily observation. Our author is a 
sincert ‘hardworking and generous minded man. 
Leader. 

** An earnest record by a Christian minister of some 
of the most toaebing scenes which can come under 
observation.”—Literary Gazette. 

THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAUB, 
By Freprrick H. Coorer, Esq. C.S. Umritsir. Post 
8vo. with Map, price 7s. 6d. cloth. [Now ready. 


EIGHT MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE BENGAL SEPOYS, during the 
Mutiny, 1857. By Colonel Grorcx Bourcurer, C.B. 
Bengal Horse Artillery. With Plans. Post 8vo. price 
7s. 6d. cloth. [Now ready. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING 


mI re oe 


193, Piccadilly. 


THE INDIAN REBELLION, in ROHILCUND, 
FUTTEYGHUR, and OUDE. By W. Epwarps, 
Esq. B.C.S. Post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. [Now ready 


London: Sirsa, Even, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Kee JOHN STON’S | SCHOOL 
ATL ‘AS ES 


New Edition. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 

GEROGRAPILY. A New Edition, with Enlarged 

Maps of Scornann, IngLAnb, and SwirzeR.ayp, and 

a Map of Patesrrne, 25 Maps printed in colours 

and Index. Imp. quarto, half-bound in octavo, 
price 12s, 6d. 

2. 
. New E dition. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
18 Plates, with Geological maps of 


GEOGRAPHY 
Evrorr, the 
12s, 6¢ 


Bars 1s rs, and Descriptive Letterpress. 
3. 
New Edition. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


20 Plates, with Index, 12s. 6d. 
4. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited by 
J. R. Hinp, F.R.A.S. 18 coloured Plates and De- 
scriptions, 12s. 6d. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR JUNIOR 
CLASSES, including a Map of Canaan and Pates- 
TINE. Quarto, with Index, 5s 
** Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever 

seen.” —English Journal of Education. 

“The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the 
excellence of the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the 
execution. The best security for the accu- 
racy and subs tantial value of a School Atlas is to 
have it from the hands of a man like our author, who 
has perfected his skill by the execution of much 
larger works, and gained a character which he will be 
cvreful not to jeopardise by attaching his name to 
anything that is crude, slovenly, or superficial.”— 
Scotsman. 

Winwiam BLackwoop and Sons, 

London. 


Fdinburgh and 


Landen: Printed by Josern Crayton, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joszrm Cray 
ton, 17, Bouverie Strect,in the Precinct of Whitefriary 
in the City of London ; and Published by the aforesaid 
Joseru Crarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Sayoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.-— 
Sarcnpar, 17th Jury 1858. 
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